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MISS EDMISTON. : 
‘¢ Thine is a breast with feeling finely wrought, 
Extensive sense and dignity of thought, 
- A striking countenance, and polished air, 
Which make thee an accomplished player ; 
For tho’ no beauties, with uncommon grace, 
Light up thine eye or sparkle in thy face, 
Yet the whole frame with sweetness is designed, 


And every look is eloquent with mind.” 
“© Thespis newly applied.” 





Our notice of this lady must necessarily be slight ; her 
performances have already been noticed in our work, and 
her life presents no feature that calls for partitular remark. 
We regret much the circumstances that have compelled her 
departure from that stage on which we had originally con- 
sidered she would have ever continued a standard favourite 
with the public. What those. circumstances were, we pro- 
fess our utter ignorance ; but we fear now, her talents will 
only be bandied about from the Surrey to the Cobourg, and 
from thence back again, to the entire diminution of the. 
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fame she so deservedly acquired by her performances at 
Drury Lane. We can only express our decided aversion to 
the system which caused her removal, and our disappro- 
bation of the conduct of the managers of the metropolitan 
stages which can. suffer talents, hike those which Miss E. 
possesses in the highest degree, to slumber, unheeded, while 
there is suchalamentable dearth of first-rate tragic actresses. 
We have hitherto delayed our critical sketch of this lady, 
from a fervent hope that we should have had to record her 
reinstatement on that throne which can never be better 
filled than by herself: but our expectations have been dis- 
appointed, and we now fear that she has left that stage 
never to return. The few remarks we have collected re- 
specting her are as follows :— 

‘Miss Epmiston is the daughter of a most respectable 
artist in this metropolis; she was born in Ireland in the 
year 1801, but received a liberal education in this country, 
and soon acquired a proficiency in music and painting, 
which amply repaid the fostering care of her parents, and 
for some time she ‘was intended to avail herself of those 
accomplishments as her future professions; but an ardent 
admiration of the DRAMA was elicited at so early a period, 
that her parents at length yielded to the importunities of 
some of her intimate friends, who had witnessed the partial 
rehearsals of several characters, and she was entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Foote, of Drury Lane Theatre, to whose 
exertions we are indebted for her appearance on the 
boards. 

Her debut was in the character of Jane Shore, on Dec. 
14, 1821, and the result was so flattering, that she re- 
peated the character on the following Monday.(1) So high 
was the manager’s expectations carried by the efforts of 
the young debutante, that on the following. Wednesday 
she appeared in the arduous character of Lady Macbeth. 
When ‘we consider that this character has for so many 
years been the exclusive property of perhaps the finest 
tragic actress that ever graced the British stage, and that 
none of her cotemporaries or successors ventured to com- 





(1) See our Vol. II. pages 40, 42, 43, &c. for notices 
of these performances. : , 
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pete with her, this attempt by a mere novice might be 
deemed extremely hazardous, if not presumptuous; but 
Miss Epmiston’s having played the part six times is a suffi- 
cient proof of her talent. She next appeared in Belvidera, 
and added materially to her reputation ; and in an original 
part in the new tragedy of ‘‘ Owen” stamped herself for 
ever in the opinion of a London audience. Her perform- 
ance of Cordelia has been highly extolled, and we think 
most justly. Her other performances, both at Drury Lane 
and the Surrey, have been already noticed’in this publi- 
— we have therefore nothing now to add to this slight 
sketch, 





- 


MR. I. P. KEMBLE. 
[Resumed yay page 271.) 


In April, 1807, Mr. KEMBLE lost bis mother,(1) and in 
the following year he experienced a severe indisposition, 
which, for some time, prevented his appearance in public : 
his return to the stage upon the 19th April, on the resto- 
ration of his health, as Octavian, was greeted with mani- 
festations of the most enthusiastic delight. On the 20th 
September following, Mr. K.’s theatrical property, ia com- 
mon with that of his colleagues, was totally destroyed by 
the burning of the theatre. The exact amount of his loss 
has not been publicly ascertained; it was, indeed, insi- 
nuated, that in the end ke would prove rather a gainer 
than a /oser: but, whatever loss he might have originally 
apprehended, his own share of misfortune was greatly 
lightened, by a very handsome timely loan of 10,000/. from 
the Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND, whose son, Earl Percy, 
had been instructed by Mr. K. in a knowledge of the prin- 








(1) This lady in the early part of her life, like most of 
the KEMBLE family, had been upon the stage, but was not 
an actress of much note. Had she not given birth to a race 
gifted with superior endowments than was possessed by the 
parent-stock, she would probably have lived and died in 
the same obscurity which enveloped her progenitors. 
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ciples of elocution. This pecuniary transaction appears to 
have been highly honourable to both parties, the Duke's 
generosity being unsolicited; and to complete the value of 
the obligation, his Grace returned Mr. K.’s bond for the 
money, desiring him to make an illumination with it on 
laying the first stone of the new theatre! This munificent 
conduct was worthy of the illustrious house of Percy.(1) 

The proprietors having hired, for a short time, the 
King’s Theatre, the company from C.G.T. commenced 
their performances at that house on the 26th September, 
when Mr. K., in a full court dress, delivered the following 
oration, which, as an elegant, a luminous, and gramma- 
tical appeal, is certainly an unique composition :— 





(1) The true particulars of the circumstance we have 
here laid before our readers are only known to the indi- 
viduals interested, for the Duke restrained the object of 
his patronage from any public acknowledgment of his 
bounty. Mr. K. himself, however, adverted to the fact 
in the dedication of an Essay he published, in terms which 
-are enough for the establishment of the Duke’s munifi- 
cence; and indeed the extent, which is not mentioned, 
-could add but little to the value of the act itself. The pas- 
. Sage alluded to is the following :— 


‘6 TO THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


** My Lord Duke, 

** Be pleased to accept this tribute of my gratitude. 
That it is the constant character of your Grace’s nature, 
to conceal the benefits it confers, [well know ; and Iam fear- 
Sul, lest this offering should offend, where I most anxiously 
wish it to be received with favour; yet, when awhole happy 
tenantry are voting public monuments, to perpetuate the 
memory of your Grace's paternal benevolence to them, I 
hope, my Lord, that I am not longer forbidden openly to 
acknowledge my own great obligations to your munificence. 
Your Grace has thought me worthy of your bmuntiful pa- 
tronage, and I may not presume to say how little I deserve 
it, &c.”—[Vide dedication of ‘* Macbeth and Rickard Ill. 
an Essay,” published by Murray.]} 
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** Ladies and Gentlemen, 

** J know not how to express the very sincere feelings 
with which J stand before you on the present occasion, and 
Zam equally ignorant how to thank you for the very flatter- 
ing marks of your favour with which J am now, and have 
long’, been honoured. I feel J shall not be able to state, 
in the collected manner J could'wish, the object for which 
TZ at present stand before you, and I beg you to impute that 
failure to any other cause than a want of respect ¢o those 
whom J have the honour of addressing. : 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Immediately after the late 
destruction of the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, J trust 
the proprietors paid that humane attention to its workmen 
and dependants to which they were justly entitled; and J 
trust also they have lost no time in preparing to resume 
their share of contributions to the amusements of this 
metropolis, by engaging and fitting up for your reception, 
the hcuse in which we are now assembled. We have, how- 
ever, to ask great indulgencies at your hands, and we must 
be forgiven, if we do not represent the productions of our 
pvets with all those illusions of scenery, habits, and deco- 
rations, which the proprietors formerly spared no expense 
to provide, and no occasion to bring forward. In the the- 
atre of the Italian Opera, to which we have been compelled 
to have recourse, we are naturally not so well provided to 
give life to the works of our native poets, and we must 
make large drafts upon your indulgence. Permit me, how- 
ever, to state, that we shall make daily progress in better- 
ing our present provision, and shall immediately set about 
to erect a new theatre, such as we think will be worthy the 
metropolis where it is situated, in whick we hope to be 
able to receive you by next September.”—[Times news- 
paper, Sept. 27, 1808. 

Judging from this specimen, he must be a bold flatterer 
who would reckon, among Mr. KEmBLe’s accomplish- 
ments, that of oratory. The Covent Garden compan 
continned their exertions at the Opera House till the bth 
November, when they removed to the Haymarket for the 
remainder of the season. In the meanwhile the most 
strenuous endeavours were made by the proprietors of the 
late theatre to rebuild that — on an enlarged and 
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more magnificent scale. The first stone was laid on Satur- 
day, Dec. 31, 1808, with much state and ceremony, by the 
Prince of WALEs, accompanied by the Duke of Sussex, ~ 
and attended by many persons of rank and distinction. 
The united zeal and labour of the great number of work- 
men employed under the direction of Mr. CopELAND, the 
builder, enubled the proprietors to complete their under- 
taking, at an expense of 150,000/., and open the house for 
performance on Monday, Sept. 18, 1809, in less than 
twelve months from the date of the destruction of the old 
theatre, and in ten months from that of the foundation of 
the new. The performances commenced with ‘‘ Alacbeth” 
and ‘f The Quaker.” On the drawing up of the curtain, 
an unfortunate squabble, between the proprietors and the 
panic, so well known by the name of the ‘* O. P. War,” 

roke out in acts of extraordinary violence. It will be re- 
membered, that the offence originated in the advanced 
price of admission, and the increased number of private 
boxes. Without advocating either side of the question, 
it is but fair to state the grounds of the dispute: the pub- 
lic were incensed at what they considered a grievous inno- 
vation, and the proprietors justified themselves by the 
enormous loss they had sustained from their recent cala- 
mity, and the high price of building materials at the time 
of erecting the new theatre. The reasoning of the one 
party was, however, not satisfactory to the other, and 
the altercation continued for a period of sixty. nights, 
when, at last, a compromise was effected, by the reduc- 
tion of private boxes to the number in 1802; by the con- 
cession of the pit remaining at its old price, and the pro- 
prietors being benefitted by the advance of a shilling on 
each admission to the boxes. 

Mr. K, soon after this memorable contest, disposed of 
his share in the theatre, and resigned his situation as stage 
manager, to which office Mr. FAWcETT was appointed his 
successor. Towards the end of the season, 1811-12, he 
quitted the London stage for the purpose of making a pro- 
fessional tour in the country. On the 11th January, 1614, 
being engaged for a term of three years, he re-appeared at 
C.G.T. as Coriolanus, and was grected with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, the whole audience rising to welcome him. In the 
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autumn of the same year, Mr. K., accompanied by Mrs. 
Sippons, re-visited Paris, where they remained two months. 
On his return, he again appeared at Covent Garden, and 
there he continued until the close of his splendid career, per- 
forming, however, at intervals in several of the provincial 
theatres. His last performance in Edinburgh took place 
on Saturday, March 29, 1817, in the part of Macbeth, on 
which occasion he delivered the following address, written 
by his friend, WaLTEerR Scott, Esq. 


** As the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s sound, 
Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the ground, 
Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns, 

And longs to rush on the embattled lines ; 

So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting near ; 

To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that those valued plaudits are my last. 


‘* But years steal on, and higher duties crave 
Some space between the theatre and grave, 
That, like the Roman in the capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall; 

My life’s brief act in public service flown, 
The last, the closing scene, must be my own. 


‘* Here then adieu! while yet some well-grac’d parts 
May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts, 

Not quite to be forgotten, even when 

You look on better actors, younger men ; 

And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 

Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget ? 

O, how forget !—how oft I hither came 

in anxious hope, how oft return’d with fame! 

How oft around your circle this weak hand 

Has wav’d immortal SHAKSPEARE’s magic wand, 
Till the full burst of inspiration came, 

And J have felt, and you have fann’d the flame ! 

By mem’ry treasur’d, while her reign endures, 
These hours must live, and all their claims are your’s. 


‘* O, favour’d land, renown'd for arts and arms, 
For manly talent, and for female charms, 
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Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line, 

What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 

But my last part is play’d, my knell is rung, 

When e’en your praise falls faltering from my tongue ; 
And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 

Is—friends and patrons, hail, and FARE YOU WELL ‘” 


His last appearance in London was on the 23d June, 
1817, in the character of Coriolanus. The announcement 
of the last performance of such a man in such a character 
was an attraction of so peculiar a nature, as, at once, to 
command the attendance of a large proportion of the talent 
and splendour of a London audience, and yet at the same 
time to deter the general frequenters of the theatre from 
attempting to gain admittance, from the anticipation that 
universally prevailed of the impossibility of obtaining seats. 
The whole of the boxes had been taken a fortnight pre- 
viously; and, in order to gratify the enthusiastic admirers 
of Mr. K., who thronged to the box-office, impatient in 
their demands for seats in front of the house, beyond all 
precedent, the orchestra was invaded by persons of the 
first rank and literary ability, amongst the latter of whom 
was M. Tatma. Mr. K. was greeted by a reception re- 
spectful and gratifying in the extreme ; the house simul- 
taneously arose on his entrance, and the reiterated thun- 
ders of their salutations for a considerable time arrested 
the progress of the play. Every passage during the per- 
formance, which could admit of application to his theatri- 
cal honours, was eagerly caught up, and loudly noticed. 
At length the curtain dropped as he lay prostrate in scenic 
death at that period. Mr. K., after a short pause in his 
dressing-room, came forward again in the attire of the 
hero of the play. Here the general acclamations were re- 
sumed, but in a manner never before witnessed : it seemed 
as if all hands struck in unison by a resistless instinct, 
and certainly never were military movements executed with 
more precision. Several moments passed before there was 
any chance of silence; at length, controling his feelings 
with as much fortitude as he could command, he unaffect- 
edly began his address as follows :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have appeared before you 
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for the last time: this night closes my long professional 
life-—[Cries of no! no! from all parts..—l am so much 
agitated, that I cannot express, with any tolerable pro- 
priety, what I wish to say ; | feared, indeed, that I should 
not be able to take my leave of you with sufficient fortitude 
—composure, I mean, and had intended to withdraw my- 
self from before you in silence; but I suffered myself to 
be persuaded, that, if it were only from old custom, some 
little parting word would be expected from me on this oc- 
casion.—[Uoud applause—Mr. K. with emotion, proceed- 
ed.]—Ladies and Gentlemen, I entreat you to believe, 
that, whatever abilities I have possessed, either as an 
actor in the performance of the characters allotted to me, 
or as a manager, in endeavouring at an union of propriety 
and splendour in the representation of our best plays, and 
particularly those of the divine SHAKSPEARE.—[£nthu- 
siastic plaudits.}—I entreat you to believe, that all my 
labours, all my studies, whatever they have been, have 
been made delightful to me, by the approbation with which 
you have been pleased constantly to reward them.—[4fter 
repeated applauses, Mr. K. hardly able to master his emo- 
tions, continued.]}—l beg you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
accept my thanks for the great kindness you have invariably 
shewn me, from the first night I became a candidate for 
public favour, down to this [Here Mr. K. paused an 
- instant.) painful moment of parting with you.—[J¢ is im- 
. possible to describe the mingled feelings of the audience 
at the close of this sentence; Mr. K. became totally over- 
powered, and was only able to add, in a smothered, but 
deeply penetrating tone,) I must take my leave at once. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, | most respectfully bid you a long, 
_ and an unwilling farewell !” 

At the moment of his withdrawing, a scroll, traced on a 
piece of elegantly ornamented white satin, to which a lau- 
rel crown was attached, was passed by a gentleman in the 
pit to M. TaLma, with a request that he would hand it 
over to Mr. K.: this was not, however, effected in time, 
and the scroll remained on the stage. The chief purport 
of the scroll was, an earnest request to Mr. K. that he 
would not take his final leave that evening, but that he 
. would consent to perform a few nights in each season when 
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his health permitted. The audience caught its meaning, 
and the manager was loudly called for; Mr. Fawcetr 
made his appearance, and, taking up the wreath and scroll, 
addressed the house as follows :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I can only understand these to have been intended as a com- 
pliment to Mr. KemBue. [If it is your pleasure to depute 
me to present them to that gentleman, you impose upon me 
one of the most delightful tasks it has ever been my lot to 
perform.” , 

While these feelings of respect and regret were prevail- 
ing before the curtain, they were still more powerfully 
pourtrayed on the countenances and in the hearts of Mr. 
K.’s professional associates behind the scenes. All were 
contending to be foremost in their expressions of kind 
condolence ; and eager to retain some memorial of their 
long-cherished admiration for him, earnestly solicited some 
trifling article of his attire which might strengthen the re- 
membrance of this interesting occasion. Mr, MATHEWS, 
who, though in a different walk of the drama, is as well 
calculated, from his knowledge of the art, to appreciate 
the merits of a tragic actor as any of the most accomplish- 
ed in the profession, and, with this discriminating quality, 
had ever been an unfeigned admirer of Mr. K.’s talents, 
received from his hands the gift of his sandals, which gave 
birth to this very pointed witticism :—‘* Proud as I am,” 
said he, *‘ to have Mr. KeEMBLE’s ‘sandals, I can never 
hope to tread in his shoes.’? Miss Bristow obtained the 
handkerchief Mr. K. had used that evening on the stage, 
still wet with the overflowings of a grateful heart, which 
she playfully promised to keep more faithfully than Des- 
demona, and vowed that the tears which hallowed it, should 
act as an embalming spirit to preserve it to posterity. 
Many friends of Mr. K. attended him in his dressing-room, 
in order to testify their esteem and regard, and to express 
their hope that he had recovered from the fatigue of his 
performance, and the agitation of his teelings; among 
whom were Earl Percy, Lord Wittiam Gorpon, Sir 
Tuomas LawrENCE, M. Tatma, &c. &c. and it must be 
added, that he never performed the character of Corio- 
Janus with more animation, strength, and spirit, than on 
this occasion, as if he was determined to leave a full im- 
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pression of his merits on the public mind, and a model of 
his art for his successors. 

Thus closed the public life of a gentleman, who had 
been the chief ornament. of the stage in his province for 
upwards of thirty years; he was the master of the tragic 
scene—the most graceful, majestic, and classical pillar, 
that (with the exception of GARRICK) ever supported the 
fane of the tragic muse. Several odes on the occasion 
were written and published through the channels of the 
daily press: we have not room in this volume to specify 
them—hereafter copies of them wili be given. A public 
dinner was given to Mr. KemBLe on the 27th of June, 
when an ode in his honour, written by THomas CAMPBELL, 
Esq. was delivered by Mr. Younc with unequalled energy 
and pathos. At the particular suggestion of Mr. MATHEWS, 
a medal was struck to commemorate the day, and it was 
worn by each member of the committee; Lord HoLLaAND 
gave the health of Mr. KEMBLE, and, in fact, every one 
contended which should pay him the highest honour. On 
his health having been drank with enthusiasm, Mr. K. 
returned thanks in a neat speech for the distinguished 
favours which had been showered on him. An elegant 
vase, from a design by Mr. FLAXMAN, was intended to 
have been presented to him; but the rich and beautiful 
work designed for it not having had time for completion, a 
drawing of the vase, and copy of the inscription for it, 
was handed round to the company. At twelve o’clock Mr. 
K. retired; the company spontaneously rose at the mo- 
ment of his withdrawing, and after filling a bumper to his 
future health and enjoyment, withdrew from the scene of 
hospitality, convinced that there remained no spur to con- 
viviality after his departure. This was one of the proudest 
days the profession ever witnessed in this or any other 
country ; it reflected equal honour on the merit that de- 
served it, and the feeling that suggested the celebration.(1) 





(1) The reader, who may wish for a more compendious 
account of the proceedings of this day, and those on the 
last evening of his performanee, will find it gratified by a 
reference to ‘‘ dn authentic Narrative of Mr. KEMBLe’s 
Retirement from the Stage, &c. Se.” 1817, published by 
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With this day the theatrical life of Mr. KEMBLE may be 
considered to have ended.(1) 
[Zo be resumed.]} 





ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
TO THE ‘ DRAMA,” 
Being Notes for the Editor and his Readers. 
LEAF THE THIRD. 





Theatrical definitions, Vol. If. p. 64.]—In additon to. 


these definitions, I have collected the following : — the 
first, a specimen of a play-house dictionary, was dedicated 
to the sub-managers of both theatres in 1786. 

A house overflowing in all parts. —Half empty benches. 

Shouts of universal applause.—More hissing than clap- 
ping. 

An afterpiece that promises to be a lasting favourite 
with the public.—<4 farce damned un its first represen 
tation. 

Music entirely new.—7Zunes hacknied at Vaurhall. 

A piece that provokes immoderate laughter.— senti- 
mental comedy. 


A tragedy that compels irresistible sorrow.—One by - 


STRATFORD, or DELAp, Sc. §c. 

No orders can possibly be admitted.—This sentence is 
in constant use, and is particularly worthy the notice of 
such as may chance to have admissions of this description 


in their possession. For all such expressions invariably 


read fudge ! 
Indisposition.—In a theatrical sense, is a term of a very 
peculiar nature, and is nearly allied to intoxication and 





Miter, Bow Street, in which every particular is pre- 
served. 


(1) On the 28th February, 1818, a dinner was given. 


to Mr. K. at Edinburgh, and a snuff-box, value 100 gui- 


neas, was presented to him. Sir WALTER Scott presided . 


in the chair. 
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idleness: when coupled with the word “ severe,” it im- 

plies absence from theatrical duty for three or four days. 
Reiterated shouts.—A compound word usually reserved 

for pantomimes, and generally applied to the laughter of 


the gods. 
By particular desire.—Whenever a piece is announced 


under this head, it means that it is to be played at the 
request of somebody, commonly no less a personage than 
the manager himself. 

Electrified.— First used on the appearance of Mad. 
Sagui, the rope-dancer. The bills stated, that the au- 
dience were ‘‘ completely electrified.” ‘This expression 
possessed many advantages over many others, namely, 
that of truth—for the spectators were indeed dreadfully 
shocked. 

Places taken from ten till four.—There is a trifling 
amission in this sentence: the word ‘‘ bad’’ should be in- 
serted before places, as all the good ones are secured by 
box-book keepers and assistants from the month of Sep- 
tember to the latter end of June every year. 

To claim indulgence.—The cant expression for imposing 
on an audience books of songs. Whenever they ‘‘ may 
be had at the theatre, price 10d.” it invariably implies, 
** what you please above a shilling.” 

Public accommodation.—Obsolete. 

Convulsed.—Frequently applied, in a dramatic sense, 
ad libitum, and generally indicates the repeated announce- 
ment of a new piece; if it has been ‘‘ damned,” we are 
immediately informed, that ‘‘ the audience were kept 
from the beginning to the end convulsed with laughter.” 

Paramount success.—Applied to a performance on its 
second representation without opposition. By way of va- 
riation, it is sometimes termed ‘‘ ali attractive.” 

Henry Jonts, Vol. II. p. 326.]—It was rather remark- 
able, that, on the very day this writer sent his tragedy of 
the ‘‘ Earl of Essex” to the manager of C.G.T., Dr. Pai- 
Lip FRANCIS also sent his tragedy of ‘* Constantine :” this 
somewhat embarrassed the manager as to which he should 
bring out first. JoNneEs’s friends (and they were powerful 
in point of rank. and numbers) pleaded the originality of 
his genius, and the sa his circumstances; but 
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FRANcIs disregarded these representations, and insisted 
that he had an equal claim. The manager felt the justice 
of this, and after ruminating some time, proposed that 
they should toss up for the priority. The parties con- 
sented ; and whilst the shilling was spinning in the air, 
JongES, who had been bred a bricklayer, cried out, ‘* Wo- 
man !”’ by the grossest epithet that he could make use of. 
He was successful, and the Doctor turned away in disgust, 
affecting to be more hurt at the indelicacy of his rival than 
his own ill-fortune. 

Ear or Essex, Vol. II. p.327—Vol. III. p.406.]—The late 
Mr. Ross, in modern days, was the most popular represen- 
tative of Essex, and kept the piece alive. A whimsical in- 
cident occurred one night of his performance. Ross married 
the celebrated Fanny Murrey, the chief cyprian beauty of 
her time. She happened, during the play, to be behind 
the scenes, and observing her husband toying with DoLLy 
Twist, an admired dancer, she ran to him, and scratched 
his face with so much violence, that four red rivulets ran 
copiously down it; and as Ross could not re-appear before 
the audience in such a condition, an apology was made for 
him on the plea of sudden illness. 

PRICE oF Pays, Vol. I. p. 13—Vol. III. p. 66.]—The 
usual price of a play, at the commencement of the 17th 
ceatury, was sixpence, as I find from many passages in 
old dramas, and works relative to the stage. The follow- 
ing instances may suffice :—In ‘‘ Law Tricks,” by JNO. 
Day, 1608, the address from the book to the reader, con- 
cludes, ‘‘ Thine, or any man’s, for a ¢ester.”—See also 
verses by W. B. prefixed to ‘‘ The Bondman.” 


** *Tis granted, for your twelvepence you did sit, 
And see, and hear, and understood not yet. 

The author, in a Christian pity, takes 

Care of your good, and prints it for your sakes, 
That such as will but venture sirpence more, 
May read what they but saw and heard before.” 


The: price which the players anciently paid to authors for 
the MS. of a play is ascertained by the following passage 
in the ‘‘ Defence of Coney catching,” 1592.—‘* Master 
Robert GREENE, would it not make. you blush, if you 
sold ‘ Orlando Furioso’ to the. Queen’s players for twenty 
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nobles, and when they were in the country sold the same 
play to the Lord Admiral’s men for as much more ?” 

The price of plays, like the price of admission to 
theatres, has gradually increased till it has arrived at an 
exorbitant amount. ‘he first modern play, published at 
two shillings, was one of Hotcrort’s, about thirty or 
forty years since, and this was at the time looked upon as 
an immoderate price. Thanks to Mr, Murray, who set 
the example with his first edition of ‘‘ Faziv,” and fol- 
lowed it up with ‘* Bertram,” ‘© Manuel,” ‘‘ Adelaide,” 
&c. double that sum appears likely to become the cus- 
tomary price. 

Tur Venison Pasty, Vol. I. p. 357.]—The following 
lines, on the author of this piece, appeared the day after 
its performance : 

‘¢ Not for the stage his farce is fit, 

It suits the closet,” says a wit ; 

*¢ The closet,” says his friend, ‘‘ I ween, 
The water-closet tis you mean !” 


SHAKSPERIANA. 


No. XIII. 





Consisting of Anecdotes, Fragments, and Remarks, relat- 
ing to SHAKSPE:RR, Collected and re-collected from every 
authentic Source, by G. CREED. 

‘* SHAKSPEARE, we must be silent in thy praise, 
*Cause our encomiums will but blast thy bays, 
Which envy cou’d not; that thou did’st so well, 
Let thine own histories prove thy chronicle.” 

Wits’ Recreations, 1640. 


MACBETH. 


GuTurie asserts, in his History of Scotland, that King 
James, * to prove how thoroughly he was emancipated 
from the tutelage of his clergy, desired Queen Er 1zaBETA, 
in the year 1599, to send xy company of English co- 
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medians ; she complied, and JAMEs gave them a licence to 
act in his capital and his court. I have great reason to 
think (adds the historian), that the immortal SHAKSPEARE 
was of the number ;(1) but his drama, which finds access 
at this day to the most insensible hearts, had no charms in 
the eyes of the Presbyterian clergy. They threatened ex- 
communication to all who attended the playhouse: many 
forebore to attend the theatrical exhibitions. JAMES con- 
sidered the insolent interposition of the clergy as a fresh 
attack upon his prerogative, and ordered those who had 
been most active, to retract their menaces, which they un- 
willingly did; and we are told the playhouse was then 
greatly crowded.” 

I know not to what degree of credit this anecdote is en- 
titled; but it is certain, James, after his accession to the 
English throne, was a great encourager of theatrical exhi- 
bitions. From 1604 to 1608 he devoted himself entirely to 
hunting, tiltings, masques, plays, &c. In 1605, he vi- 
sited Oxford. From a book, entitled ‘‘ Rex Platonicus,” 
cited by Dr. FARMER, we learn that, on entering the city, 
the King was addressed by three students of St. John’s 
College, who alternately accosted his Majesty, recited 
some Latin verses, founded on the prediction of the Weird 
Sisters, relative to Banquo and Macheth. Dr. FARMER is 
of opinion this performance preceded SHAKSPEARE’s play. 
MALone thinks it was written in 1606. 





THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


To many of my readers I shall tell what they already 
knew, or suspected, when I say, that SHAKSPEARE’S 
Forest of Arden is not likely to have been that in Warwick- 
shire. Except as far as SHAKSPEARE wrought some allu- 
sion to English manners of his time into every story, 
however ancient or distant, there is nothing in this play to 





(1) If the writer had any ground for this assertion, 
why was it not stated? It is extremely improbable that 
SHAKSPEARE should have left London at this period. In 
1599, his ‘‘ Henry V.” was produced, and, without doubt, 

.acted with great applause. 
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denote that he meant the English forest; and if he had 
laid his scene so near to the place of his own birth, he 
surely would have given it some traits of rere The 
names of several of the characters are strictly French; 
all of them are foreign, unless Six Oliver Mar-text may 
be considered English, by virtue of the latter syllable, 
though it be obvious that this is not aboriginal. Swak- 
SPEARE’S Forest of Arden is the Arduenna silva of CESAR 
and Tacitus, which once covered a vast tract of country 
in Flanders, France, and Germany, and still exists, as 
the -4rdennes between Thionville and Liege, giving its 
name to a department of France. Buno, in his notes 
upon CLUVERIUs, thus speaks of it :— 

“* Arduenna sylva dispersa fuit per fines Trevirorum, 
Tungrorrum, Ubiorum, Gugernorum, et partem Batavo- 
rum, extra insulam, item per Menaptorum fines, Mor- 
morum, Bethasiorum, Nerviorum, Atrobatium. Summa 
ejus latitudo fuit inter Ortum et Occasum milhum passuum 
c- c. xi.—Reliquie ejus hodieque ingentes passim dicto 
terrarum tractu inanent.—Nomen etiam antiquum in parte 
obtinet, vocaturque Picardis et Wallionibus vulgo L’4r- 
denne.”’ 

It is not doing a popular service to remove pleasing illu- 
sions. Who has not said to his companion, between War- 
wick and Kenilworth, now are we in the forest of Arden, 
and had his remark cordially sent back to him ; aye, now 
we are in the forest of Arden ; but, although the illusion of 
identity of place be taken away, there is still an affinity 
remaining. drduenna, drdenne, and Arden, are all sup- 
posed to be formed from a generic Celtic word, signifying 
forest. And let no one think himself ‘* more fool” for 
having been to the English Arden, if in one direction he 
has contemplated the massy ruins of Kenilworth, or in 
another has seen the warlike fastness of the BraucHAMPS 
embellished with modern, yet not incompatible elegance, 
by the GREVILLES. 


D’ AVENANT. 


Mr. T. Warton has pleasantly observed, that he cannot 
suppose SHAKSPEARE to have been the father of'a doctor 
pdg 
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of divinity who never Janghed; and, to waste no mote 
words on Sir W. D’AvENANT, let but your readers survey 
‘his heavy, vulgar, unmeaning face, and, if I mistake not, 
they will as readily conclude that SHAKSPEARE ‘“‘ never 
‘helped to make it.” So despicable, indeed, is his counte- 
nance, as represented by FAITHORNE, that it appears to 
-have sunk that celebrated engraver beneath many a com- 
mon artist in the same line. The present age will allow 
the Vintners’ ivy to Sir Wm. but with equal justice will 
withhold from him the poet’s bays. To his pretensions of 
descent from SHAKSPEARE, one might almost be induced 
to apply a ludicrous passage uttered by FIELDING’s ‘‘ Phe- 
ton in the Suds:’’ 


ce 





by all the parish boys [I’m flamm'd :— 
You the sun’s son, your rascal! you be d——d.” 





THOMAS WATSON. 


His sonnets, though printed without date, were entered, 
in the year 1581, on the books of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, under the title of ‘‘ Watson’s Passions manifesting 
the true Frenzy of Love.” 

SHAKSPEARE appears to have been among the number of 
his readers, having, in the following passage of ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis,” 


*¢ Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain,” 
borrowed an idea from his eighty-third sonnet : 


“¢ The Muses not long since intrapping love 
In chaines of roses,” &c. 


MISTAKE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Henry IV. second part, Act III, Se. 1. 

King. “‘ Though then, heaven Knows, I had no such 
intent.” 

SHAKSPEARE forgets that, before this interview between 
Richard and Northumberland, Henry had laid claim to the 
crown, and was proclaimed king. 

What: particular habitude or friendships SHAKSPEARE 

contracted with private men, I have never been able to 
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learn, (observes Mr. Rowe,) more than that every one 
who had a true taste of merit, and could distinguish men, 
had generally a just value and esteem for him. His ex- 
ceeding candour and good-nature must certainly have in- 
clined all the gentler part of the world to love him, as the 
power of his wit obliged the men of the most delicate 
knowledge and polite learning to admire him. He had the 
honour to meet with many great and uncommon marks of 
favour and friendship from the Earl of SouTHAMPTON, 
famous in the histories of that time for his friendship to 
the unfortunate Earl of Essex. It was to that noble lord 
that he dedicated his poem of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,’ and 
his ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece.’’ There is one instance so singular 
in the munificence of this patron of the poets, that if I 
had not been assured that the story was handed down by 
Sir W. D’AvENANT, who was probably very well acquainted 
with his affairs, I should not have ventured to have in- 
serted ; that Lord SourHaMpTON, at one time, gave him a 
thousand pounds, to enable him to go through a purchase, ~ 
which he heard he hada mind to. A bounty very great, 
and very rare at any time, and almost equal to that profuse 
generosity the present age has shown to French dancers 
and Italian singers. 


= 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 





Mr. Drama, 

It was a question disputed, among the critics of Greece, 
in which of these compositions it was hardest to excel ; and 
at the same time it was universally acknowledged, that the 
tragic and comic excellencies were so different, that no man 
could ever be superior in both. 

The following ingenious and forcible arguments were 
advanced on the side of comedy :—“ It is easier to raise 
our attention by good sense, than to excite our laughter 
by wit. The plot of tragedy is already wrought to our 
hands by the historian; the plot of comedy is derived 
from the fancy of the poet. The former is conversant in 
the grave passions of public life; such as avarice, ambi- 
tion, and some lines on heroic love; these are easily 
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painted, because great characters are exposed to the obser- 
vation of all men. ‘he latter chiefly interferes with the 
workings of the mind in private life, and the little family 
intrigues and inconsistencies which occupy so considerable 
a share of mankind. These are painted with difficulty, 
because, to gain a thorough knowledge of them, requires a 
very intimate and extensive acqnaintance with the world. 
Our behaviour in public must depend upon some virtues 
and vices, which, though differently blended in different 
constitutions, are always the same, and have determined 
ideas annexed to them. Our behaviour in private, will 
depend on the fickleness of our temper, our levities, and 
humours, which can never be defined, and are not only 
various in various persons, but are hourly jarring and un- 
settled in the same person. These levities are chiefly in- 
gredients in the composition of comedy, as well as they 
are in that of mankind; and so flutter between vice and 
virtue, that they are hard to be caught and described. Tra- 
gedy is now come to a degree of perfection which leaves 
no expectation from posterity ; but comedy, as by far the 
most difficult, will admit of much alteration and improve- 
ment. In short, then, to hit off the passions of comedy 
With nature and propriety, to bring them home to every 
man’s own business and bosom, isa task reserved for some 
genius in future ages.”’ 
Your’s, &c. Cassio. 


SONNET. 


TO MISS KELLY, OF THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


You are not, KELty, of the common strain, 
That stoop their pride and female honour down, 
To please that many-headed beast—the Town, 
And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain. 
By fortune thrown amid the actors’ train, 
Y,ou keep your native dignity of thonght ; 
The plaudits that attend you come unsought, 
As tributes due unto your natural vein. 

Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
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Of genuine freshness, which our hearts avow ; 
Your smiles are winds whose ways we cannot trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how— 

And please the better from a pensive face, 

A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 


SPIRITED LETTER OF OLD YATES, 
(THE ACTOR.) 


*¢ TO THE EDITOR OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 


Saturday, October 18, 1783. 
6* Sir, 

** Though it is not my profession to write, but to retail 
the writings of others, yet I find the spirit move me to 
hazard some observations on a very good-humoured, 
sprightly, elegant paragraph in your paper of yesterday. 
The facetious gentleman is pleased to say, that ‘ YATES, 
and his wife, have retired from the stage with 36,000/. or 
40,000/., and that they are remarkable for their comely 
appearance, though one is, from theatrical dates, 70—the 
other above 60 years of age’ “l'is wonderful so wise a 
man should be mistaken; but the facts are,— 

*‘ They have not retired with 40,0002. 

*< They have not retired a¢ all. 

** Theatrical dates do not prove them to be, the one 70, 
the other more than 60 years of age. 

“< In respect to myself, that | am remarkable for my 
© comely’ appearance, that I can (though not worth guite 
40,000/.) eat my mutton, without an engagement, and yet 
owe no man any thing, are offences to which I am ready to 
plead guilty ; if comeliness is a sin, heaven help me, I say! 
and as to owing no man any thing, in these days, when it 
is the genteelest thing in the world to pay no man any 
thing, I must e’en stand trial before a jury of honest 
tradesmen, who, I dare say, will acquit me, from the sin- 
gularity of the case. 

‘© In respect to theatrical dates, I have, to be sure, told 
the chimes at midnight some five and thirty years ago, 
which, as I find myself just as healthy and alert as in those . 
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delightful days, I do not think at all disqualifies me for my 
general cast of characters, in which I have pleased as good 
judges as your correspondent; nor is it absolutely neces- 
sary that the Miser, Fondlewife, Gomez, Don Manuel, Sir 
Wilful Witwou'd, &c. &c. should have the first down of a 
beard on their chins ; but J will whisper something in the 
Gentleman’s ear, that whilst such writers as he are allowed 
to assassinate honest people in the dark, by abusive anony- 
mous paragraphs, nobody that has mutton to eat will look 
out for theatrical engagements, but quietly let the stage fall 
into that happy state, 


* When one Egyptian darkness covers all.’ 


‘* So much for myself—and now for Mrs. YATES. 

‘* That she is a pretty enough actress, as times go, and 
by no means uncomely, I willingly allow; but that she is 
more than 60, or will be these dozen years at least, may 
bear something of a doubt. 

‘¢ As her first appearance was on Drury-lane stage, and 
in the full meridian of its glory, the date is easily ascer- 
tained ; but to save the Gentleman trouble, as he seems a 
bad calculator, 1 will inform him it was in Mr. Crisp’s 
‘‘ Virginia,” in the year 1754, (29 years ago,) and that she 
was then as pretty a plump rosy Heée, as one shall see on 
a summer’s day. 

*¢ She had the honour (an honour never conferred on 
any other person,) of being introduced, as a young begin- 
ner, by a prologue, written and spoken by that great mas- 
ter, Mr. Garrick, in which the following lines are to the 
present purpose :— 


* If novelties can please, to-night we’ve two,— 
Tho’ English both, yet spare ’em as they’re new. 
To one, at least, your usual favour show ; 

A female asks it—can a man say ‘ No?’ 

Should you indulge our novice yet unseen, 

And crown her with your hands a tragic queen ; 
Should you with smiles a confidence impart, 

To calm those fears which speak a feeling heart ; 
Assist each struggle of ingenuous shame, 
Which curbs a genius in its road to fame ; 
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With one wish more her whole ambition ends— 
She hopes some merit to deserve such friends.’ 


** And now give me leave, sir, to tell your correspondent 
a story. On the first coming to England of Signor TrEBBI, 
a worthy Gentleman, the editor of a newspaper, paid him a 
morning visit, and informed him he was a public writer, 
and had characters of all prices. ¢ I understand you, sir,’ 
said TresBi, ‘ and have heard of you. I have no guineas 
to throw away so ill; but J am a writer too; et voila ma 
plume! This is my pen,’ showing him a good English 
oaken towel. Signor TREBBI was so good as to leave me 
his pen, the only one [ shall make use of against malevo- 
lence in future, where the writer does me the honour of 
making himself known to me. 

** I am, Sir, 
** Your obedient, 
** Humble servant, 
‘© RICHARD YATES.” 





THE ANCIENT THEATRES. 


[Resumed from page 172.] 


Scena, Proscenium, Scare Versatiles, Conductiles, &c. 
—The ancient scenery at first consisted of mere boughs, 
but afterwards of tapestry, not painted canvas. The Greek 
stage consisted of three parts, the scena, across the the- 
atre, upon the line of the curtain in our theatres; the 
proscenium, where the actors performed; and the post- 
scenium, the part behind the house, before-mentioned. 
To form parts of the scenes there were prisms of frame- 
work, turning upon pivots, upon each face of which was 
strained a distinct picture, one for tragedy, consisting of 
large buildings, with columns, statues, and other corre 
sponding ornaments; a second face, with houses, win- 
dows, and balconies, for comedy; a third applied to farce, 
with cottages, grottoes, and rural scenes. These were the 
scene versatiles of Servius. Besides these, there were 
scene ductiles, which drew backwards and forwards, like 
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our’s, if I rightly understand ductiles, and opened a view 
of the house, which was built upon the stage, and con- 
tained apartments for machinery, or retirement of the 
actors. As to the patterns of the scenes, in comedy, the 
most considerable building was in the centre ; that on the 





right side was a little less elevated, and that on the left _ 


generally represented an inn. In the satirical pieces they 
had always a cave in the middle, a wretched cabin on the 
right, and on the left an old ruined temple, or some land- 
scape. In these representations perspective was observed, 
for Virruvius remarks (c. 8), that the rules of it were in- 
vented and practised from the time of AuscuyLus, by a 
painter named AGARARCHUS, who has even left a treatise 
upon it. After the downfall of the Roman Empire, these 
decorations of the stage were neglected, till PERUzzI, a 
Siennese, who died in 1536, revived them. 

Hospitalia, Stage-doors——There were three entries in 
front, and two on the sides; the middle entry was always 
that of the principal actor ; thus, in tragedy, it was com- 
monly the gate oi a palace. Those on the right and left 
were destined to the second-part players, and the two 
others, on the sides, one to people from the country, the 
other to those from the harbour, or any public place. 

Pegmata, &c. Machinery.—PoLLux informs us, that 
there were trap-doors for ghosts, furies, and the infernal 
deities. Some under the doors, on one side, introduced 
the rural deities, and on the other the marine. The as- 
cents or descents were managed, as now, by cords, wheels, 
and counter-weights. Of these machines none were more 
common than those which descended from heaven in the 
end of the play, and in which the gods came to extricate 
the poet in the denouement. The kinds were, as now, 
chiefly three, and managed in the same manner: some 
conveyed the performer across the theatre in the air; by 
others, the gods descended on the stage ; and a third con- 
trivance, elevated, or supported in the air, persons who 
seemed to fly, from which accidents often happened. As 
the ancient theatres were larger than our’s, and unroofed, 
there was no wheel-work aloft, but the performer was - 
elevated by a sort of crane, of which the beam was above 
the stage; and turning upon itself, whilst the counter- 
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weight made the actor descend or ascend, caused him to 
describe curves, jointly composed of the circular motion 
of the crane, and the vertical ascent. The anapesmata 
were cords for the sudden appearance of furies, when fas- 
tened to the lowest steps; and to the ascension of rivers, 
when attached to the stage. The ceraunoscopium was a 
kind of moveable tower, whence JuriTER darted light- 
ning, supposed to be the Greek fire, as in Ajax Oileus. 
The machine for thunder (bronton) was a brazen vase, 
concealed under the stage, in which they rolled stones. 
FEstus calls it the Claudian thunder, from CLaupiuUs PUuL- 
CHER, the inventor. The most dreadful machines were, 
however, the pegmata (a general term also for all the 
machines), which first consisted of scaffulds in stories, 
&c. These first exhibited criminals fighting at top, and 
then, dropping to pieces, rrecipitated them to the lower 
story, to be torn to pieces by wild beasts. Sometimes 
they were for vomiting flames, &c. The theologium was a 
place more elevated than the stage, where the gods stood 
and spoke, and the machines which held them rested. 

Siparium, Auleum.—tThe first was the curtain of tapes- 
try; it was let down, not raised, when the performance 
commenced, and at the beginning of new acts. The auleum 
was probably a drop-scene, or curtain, to draw before 
doors, and contract the stage. APULEIUS says, “ aulaeo 
subducto et complicitis sipariis.” 

Choragium.— Property-room, where were kept the 
dresses, scenes, and musical instruments, and where were 
sometimes disposed the choirs of musicians. In the Greek 
theatre it was a place behind the stage, used also for a 
dressing-room. 

Postscenium, Parascenium, dressing-room behind. 

Alnus.—The furthest and most elevated row of seats, 
answering to our one-shilling gallery. 

Monitores, Secundarit.—The first were prompters; the 
second a sort of fuglemen, who suggested the proper 
action to the performers. 

Tesser@, or admission-tickets.—Two of bone have been 
found at Pompeii; one contained a view of the exterior of 
the theatre. The reverses have letters and figures. 

Thymelici, Musicians.—At Pompeii are seven recesses 
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in the front of the stage, or pulpitum, supposed to be the 
places for the musicians. The centre is semi-circular, and 
the middle of the three on each side contained steps. 

Cunei, Precinctiones, Vomitorie.—The seats of the 
spectators were divided into stories, each containing seven 
rows of seats, with two passages (precinctiones) around 
them, above and below. Small staircases divided the seats 
into sections, called cunei, and ended in a gate at top, 
which communicated with passages (the vomitoria) for ad- 
mission ; at Pompeii, full of scrawls made by persons who 
waited for the doors to be opened. 

<Anabathra, wooden steps to the stage, or pulpitum, 
first made of wood. by AEscuyLus. 

Persons were hired to applaud both by the Greeks and 
the Romans: hissing and clapping the hands are of equal 
ancientry,(1) The slapof the face, which often during the 
performance excites a laugh, is the ancient salipitium of 
the buffcons, called sa/petones, who repeated these blows 
to divert people by the noise. There was, however, a 
kind of drama, now unknown, between farce and comedy ; 
it was the tabernaria comedia, in which persons of con- 
dition were mixed with the dress of the people, i. e. it was 
a plot composed of the ‘‘ Beggar's Opera” and high 
comedy. 

Odea were theatres built for rehearsal of the music 
which was to be performed at the theatre. The interior of 
that of PERICLES was adorned witb columns and seats, 
and the roof, conical; but only sites remain, undistin- 
guishable from those of other buildings. 





Mr. Drama, 

The commentators of SHAKSPEARE think themselves 
obliged to find some meaning in his nonsense; and to 
come at it, twist and turn his words without mercy: never 
considering, that in his scenes, as in common life, some 
part must be necessarily unimportant. 

Many a passage has been criticised into consequence. 
The meaning, to use the poet’s words on a like occasion, 
‘‘ is like a grain of wheat hid in a bushel of chaff; you 








(1) See Vol. II. p. 235. 
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shall seek all day e’er you find it, and when you have it, 
it is not worth the search.” 

“An expression of Shallow’s, in the second part of 
‘* Henry the Fourth,” has been the subject of much criti- 
cism and hyper-criticism. ‘‘ We will eat a last year’s 
pippin with a dish of carraways,” and it is certain that 
there was such a dish; but if SHAKSPEARE had meant it, 
he would have said, ‘ A dish of last year’s pippins with 
carraways :”—‘* with a dish, &c.” clearly means something 
distinct from pippins. Roasted pippins, stuck full of car- 
raways, says one—carraways confect, or comfort, well 
known to children, says another—as if every one did not 
know what carraway comforts were, says a third, laugh- 
ing at the second. Dine with any of the natural inhabit- 
ants of Bath about Christmas, and they provably will 
give you after dinner a dish of pippins and carraways, 
which last is the name of an apple as well known in that 
country as nonpareil is in London, and as generally asso- 
ciated with golden-pippins. 

** Then I am a soused gurnet,” says Falstaff. This fish 
has puzzled the commentators as much as the apple did 
before. What can it be? I never heard of such a fish ; 
there is no such fish. A magazine critic, assured of its 
non-existence, proposed reading gruzt; gurnet, quaisé 
grunet, quasi grunt. Well! well! and what do we get by 
that? Why, because hogs grunt, and pork is the flesh of 
hogs, soused gurnet means pickled pork! Very lately a 
commentator, who once denied its existence, has dis- 
covered, in consequence of his great learning, that there 
is really such a fish. He is really in the right; if he will 
go to the south coast of Devonshire, he may see plenty of 
them, but not soused. 

And now I mention Falstaff, let me explain his copper 
ring. He complains of being robbed when he was asleep, 
and ‘* losing a seal-ring of his grandfather’s worth forty 
marks.”—‘* © Jesu,” says the Hostess, ‘‘ 1 have heard 
the Prince tell him, I know not how oft, that the ring was 
copper.” Is the appearance of copper so much like gold 
that one may be mistaken for the other? Formerly (about 
the time of Falstaf’s grandfather) gold was a scarce com- 
modity in England, so scarce, that they frequently made 
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rings of copper, and plated them thinly with gold; I have 
seen two or three of them. As the look of both was 
alike, Falstaff might insist upon its being gold; on the 
contrary, the Prince, from the quality of the wearer, and 
lightness of the ring, might, with equal fairness, maintain 
that it was only plated. 

Though it is not my intention to make one of the num- 
ber of SHAKSPEARE’S commentators, I will take this op- 
portunity of restoring a passage in King Lear. In the 
agony of his passion with his daughter, he says (in the 
modern editions) 


‘* Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee.” 


In the old editions it is printed exceeding plainly: ‘‘ The 
untender woundings, &c.”’ that is, not tender, or cruel. It 
would be waste of time to shew its propriety, and that 
there is no such word as untented. Who first threw out 
the true reading, and substituted the false, I know not. 
Is it worth while to say that the word is often used by 
SHAKSPEARE, and once, at least, besides, in the same 
play, ‘‘ so young and so untender ?” 
Once more, and I will release you.—Shylock says, 


Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe sings in the nose, 
Cannot contain, &c. for affection : 


that is, because they are so affected. These poor lines 
have been new worded, new stopped, and all to find the 
meaning of as plain a passage as can be written. ‘‘ Some 
men cannot abide this thing, others have an aversion to 
another, which sometimes produces strange effects on their 
bodies, because their imagination is so strongly affected. 
Masterly passion (that is, suffering or feeling) compels 
them to follow the impulse.” The not understanding affec- 
tion and passion, in SHAKSPEARE’S quaint sense, has occa- 
sioned the difficulty. 

There are many other corrupted and misunderstood pas- 
sages, that require as little attention to set them right, as 
what has been exerted on this occasion, by 
Your’s sincerely, &c.—C. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CLOWNS 


ON THE ENGLISH STAGE, 
BY EDMOND MALONE, ESQ. 


[Concluded from page 280.] 





This practice was undoubtedly coeval with the English 
stage; for we are told that Sir Tuomas More, while he 
lived as a page with Archbishop Moreton (about 1490) 
as the Christmas plays were going on in the palace, would 
sometimes suddenly step upon the stage, ‘‘ without study - 
ing for the matter,” and exhibit a part of his own, which 
gave the audience much more entertainment than the whole 
performance besides.(1) 

But the peculiar province of the clown was to entertain 
the audience after the play was finished, at which time 
themes were sometimes given to him by some of the spec- 
tators to descant upon ;(2) but more commonly the au- 
dience were entertained by a jig. A jig was a ludicrous 
metrical composition often in rhyme, which was sung by 
the clown, who likewise, I believe, occasionally danced, 
and was always accompanied by a tabor and pipe.(3) In 





(1) Roprr’s Life and Death of More, 8vo. 1716, p. 3. 

(2) © l remember I was once at a play in the country, 
where, as TARLETON’s use was, the play being done, every 
one so pleased to throw up his theme : amongst all the rest, 
one was read to this effect word by word— 


‘ TARLETON, I am one of thy friends, and none of thy foes, 
Then I prythee tell how thou cam’st by thy flat nose,’ &c. 


To this challenge TARLETON immediatel¥ replied in four 
lines of loose verse.” 

TARLETON’S “‘ Jeasts,” 4to. 1611. 

(3) ‘‘ Out upon them (the players), they spoile our 

trade; they open our crosse-biting, our conny-catching, 

our traines, our traps, our gins, our snares, our subtilties ; 

for, no sooner have we a trick of deceipt, but they make 
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these jigs more persons than one were sometimes intro- 
duced. The original of the entertainment, which this buf- 
foon afforded our ancestors between the acts and after the 
play, may be traced to the satirical interludes of Greece, 
and the dftelans and Mimes of the Roman stage. The 
Exodiarii and Emboliarie of the Mimes are undoubtedly 
the remote progenitors of the Vice and Clown of our an- 
cient dramas.(1) 


TARLETON. 


Mr. Drama, 

In an interesting account of the origin of Clowns on the 
English stage, in your last, you make mention of TARLE- 
TON the celebrated clown. ds you give but a passing 
notice of this somewhat celebrated. personage, I take the 
liberty of supplying what is there omitted. 

Iam your’s, &c. 
C. G. C——p. 


One of the earliest professed actors we have upon record 





it common, singing gigs, and making jeasts of us, that 
every boy can point out our houses as they passe by.” 
‘* Kinde-Hartes Dveame,” Signat. E. 3. 6. 
(1) The exact conformity between our clown and the 
Exodiarii and Emboliarie of the Roman stage is ascer- 
tained not only by what 1 have stated in the text, but by 
our author's contemporary, PHiLRMON HOLLAND, by whom 
that passage in PLiny, which is referred to in a former 
page,* is thus translated :—‘‘ Lucce!a, a common VICE 
in a play, followed the stage, and acted thereupon 100 
yeeres. Such another Vice that plaied the foole, and 
made sporte between whiles in interludes, named GALERIA 
CopioLa, was brought to act on the stage when she was in 
the 104th yeere of her age.” 





* “© LUCCEIA mima centum annis in scena pronuntiavit. 
GALLERIA CoPIOLa emboliaria, reducta est in scenam: an- 
num centissimum quartum agens.” 
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is RICHARD TARLETON. This man, though born in the 
lowest line of life, was one of those whom Fortune, in 
the caprice of her endowments, thought proper to gift 
with great natural talents. He was born at Condover, in 
the county of Salop, and was found by a servant of the 
Earl of Leicester keeping his father’s swine, ‘‘ who 
being pleased,” says FuLLER, “ with his happy, unhappy 
answers, brought him to London, and took him under his 
patronage.” 

He became, at length, an actor at the Bull in Bishops- 
gate Street, and performed the Judye’s character in the 
play of “‘ King Henry V.” prior to that written by SHAK- 
SPEARE.(1) And Srow says, that when the Queen, at the 
suit of Sir FRaANcis WALSINGHAM (1583), constituted a 
dozen players at Barn Elms, allowing them wages and 
liveries as grooms of the chamber, RicHARD TARLETON 
was one. 

Of his character as a player we have the following testi- 
monies :—Sir RicHARD BAKER says, ‘‘ that for the clown’s 
part he never had his equal, nor ever will; and BEN Jon- 
son, who libels the fraternity in general, mentions him 
with some respect for supporting the character of the 
stage-keeper in the induction to ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair.” He 
was likewise said to be famous for his extempore wit, as 
well as for a power of voice and countenance, ‘‘ that the 
self-same words spoken by another would hardly move a 
merry man to smile, which, uttered by him, would move 
a sad soul to laughter.” 

Heywoonp says, ‘‘ he was gracious in his time with the 
Queen, and in the people’s great applause; and FULLER 
asserts, ‘‘ that when Queen ELIZABETH was Serious (I dare 
not say sullen), and out of good humour, he could un- 
dumpish ler at his pleasure. Her highest favourites would 
in some cases go to TARLETON before they would go to the 
Queen; and he was their usher to prepare their advan- 
tageous access to her. In a word, he told the Queen more 





(1) SHaksprarE, however, much improved upon this 
play, by not only giving it the glow of his own genius, but 
by adding the characters of Fluellin, Pistel, the Hos- 
tess, &c. 
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of her faults than most of her chaplains, and cured her 
melancholy better than all her physicians.” 

The following are some of the stories reported of him, 
which will at once shew the whim and profligacy of his 
character. He for some time kept an ordinary in Pater- 
noster Row, and then the sign of the Zador, a tavern in 
Gracechurch Street, where he was chosen scavenger, but 
was often complained of by the ward for neglect ; he laid the 
blame on the raker, and the raker on his horse, who 
being blooded and drenched the preceding day could not 
be worked.—‘‘ Oh, then,” says TARLETON, ‘‘ the horse 
must suffer.” So he sent him to the Compter; and when 
the raker had done his work, sent him there to pay the 
prison fees, and redeem his horse. 

Another story is told of him, that, having run up a large 
score at an alehouse in Sandwich, he made his boy accuse 
him as a seminary priest (a character at that time very ob- 
noxious to government). ‘The officers hearing this, came, 
and seized him on his knees, crossing himself most de- 
voutly: upon which they instantly paid his reckoning, as 
well as the charges of his journey up to London. When 
he arrived in London, they brought him before the re- 
corder, FLEETWOOD, who knew him well; he laughed at 
the frolic, and not only acquitted him of the crime, but 
entertained him very courteously the whole of the day.(1) 

TARLETON was married to a wife named Katt, who is 
said to have cornuted him; and that a waterman having 
once landed him coming in from Greenwich, that spot is 
called ‘‘ Cuckold’s Point” to this day, though tradition 
has given to the appellation of this point a much more 
ancient as well as much more elevated origin. (2) 





‘(1) Somewhat of a similar story is told of RaBFLAIs, 
under the difficulties of discharging his reckoning, by 
wrapping up’ pieces of paper with brickdust inclosed in 
them, ticketted, ‘‘ Poison for the King,” ‘ Poison for the 
Queen,” &c. &c. 

(2) The celebration of Horn Fair (18th October), the 
festival of Sr. Luke, seems to have given to this tra- 
dition a more substantial form than such kinds of reports 
generally obtain. 
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Another time, being in a great storm, sailing from 
Southampton, and the captain ordering all the passengers 
to throw their heaviest baggage overboard, TARLETON 
seizing his Kate in his arms, offered to throw her over- 
board, as his heaviest and most oppressive baggage, and 
would actually have accomplished it, if the rest of the pas- 
sengers had not prevented him. 

He produced one dramatic performance, called ‘‘ The 
Seven Deadly Sins,” which is now lost; but the plan of it 
having been discovered by the late GEorGE STREVENS, 
Esq. it was said to be in the possession of the late Mr. 
MALone. 

In GaBRieL HERvEY’s ‘‘ Foure Letters and certaine Son- 
netts, especially touching ROBERT GREEN and other Par- 
ties by him abused,” mention is made of a work written by 
Tuomas Nasue, “ right formally conveyed according to 
the style and tenour of TARLETON’s president, his famous 
play of ‘ The Seven Deadly Sins,’ which most deadly, but 
most lively play, I might have seen him in London, and 
was very genteely invited thereto at Oxford by TARLETON 
himself, of whom | merrily demanding, which of the 
seven was his own deadly sin? he bluntly answered after 
his manner, ‘ By G—, the sin of other gentlemen, lechery ;’ 
—‘ Oh, but,’ says I, ‘that is not your part upon the 
Stage; you are to blame that dissemble with the world, 
and have one part for your friend’s pleasure, and another 
for your own.’—‘ I am somewhat of Doctor PERNR’s reli- 
gion,’ quoth he, and abruptly took his leave.” 

In short, TARLETON was so celebrated in his time, that 
his portrait was hung out as a sign for alehouses; and 
Bishop HALL, in his Satires, has this line— 


‘¢ To sit with TARLETON on an ale-post’s signe.” 


Ovpys, in his MS. notes, says, ‘‘ there is an ale-house 
sign of a tabor and pipe-man, with the name of TARLE- 
TON under it, in the borough of Southwark, and it was 
taken from the print before the old 4to. book of ‘ Tarle- 
ton’s Jests;? and Lord Oxrorp had a portrait of him with 
his tabor and pipe, which was probably taken from the pam- 
phlet, called ‘ 7'arleton’s Jests,’ 4to. 1611, in the title-page 
of which there is a wooden plate of TARLETON, at full length, 
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in his clown’s dress, playing on his pipe with one hand, and 
beating his drum with the other. This print is so well cut, 
that the flatness appears in his nose which he got by part- 
ing some dogs and bears; yet it did not affect him, as he 
jocularly used to say, he could smell out an honest man 
from a knave for all that.” 

We shall close this account of TARLETON with an anec- 
dote relative to his adopted son, ROBERT ARMIN. 

Mr. Otpys, in his MS. notes on LANGBAINE, 8ays, 
‘* that ARMIN was an apprentice to a goldsmith in Lom- 
bard Street, and that the means of his becoming a player 
is recorded in TaARLETON’S Jests, printed in 1611; when 
it appears, that this apprentice going often to a tavern in 
Gracechurch Street to dun the keeper thereof, who was a 
debtor to his master, TARLETON, who, from being the 
master of the house, was now only a lodger, saw some 
verses written by ARMIN on a wainscot, and liked them su 
well, that he wrote others under them, prophesying, 
* that as he was, so should Armin be, and therefore calls 
him his adopted son to wear the clown’s dress after him.’ 
And so it fell out; for the boy was so pleased with what 
TARLETON had written of him, so respected his person, So 
frequented his plays, and so learned his humour and man- 
ners, that, from his private practice, he, in time, became 
a public player, and was in great repute for the same at 
the Globe, Blackfriars, all the former part of King JaMEs’s 
reign.” 

He was, besides, the author of a comedy, called ‘* The 

‘Two Maids of More-Clack,” 1609; a book, likewise, 
called *‘ 4 Nest of Ninnies simply of Themselves, with 
Compounds,” published in 1608, with his name; and at 
Stationers’ Hall was entered, the same year, a book called 
“© Phantasme,.the Italian Tailor, and his Boy, made by 
Mr. ARMIN, Servant to his Majesty.” 

He was living in 1611, some verses having been ad- 
dressed to him in that year, by Jonn Davies, of Here- 
ford, from which he appears to have occasionally per- 
formed the part of the fool, or clown, in several of SuHak- 
SPEARF’S plays. 

TARLETON’S comic round, at last, was terminated about 
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the year 1589, as much depressed in mind as in fortune. 
His wit and humour, we are told, dwindled into mere 
scurrility ; and, as he grew debilitated with excesses, he 
became sour and sarcastic—none escaped his petulance, 
not even his great patrons, LEICESTER and RALEIGH; till 
being discarded by the court, and becoming every day 
more contemptible, he concluded a miserable life without 
friends, or even the regret of that public whom he de- 
lighted by his performances for so many years. 

The above specimen, which I have given of TARLE- 
TON’s celebrity as an actor, will prove that the public pro- 
fession was not cnly known at this time, but in some re- 
spect established; for though, by comparison, his merits 
cannot be rated by the actors of the present day, the testi- 
mony of the different critics, who have spoken so decidedly 
in his favour, prove that he was then one of the first in 
the comic line of performance. 





THE STAGE, BEFORE 1619. 


Mr. Drama, 

HEyYwoop, in a tract published in 1609, intitled “ Zroia 
Britannica,” says, ‘‘ And why are not play-houses main- 
tained, as well in other cities of England, as London? My 
answer is, it-is not meete every meane esquire should carry 
the port belonging to one of the nobility, or for a noble 
man to usurpe the estate of a prince. Rome was a metro- 
polis, a place whither all the nations knowne under the 
sunne resorted. So ie London. I never yet could read 
any history of any commonweale which did not thrive and 
prosper, whilst these public solemnities were held in admi- 
ration.” 

Tuomas GAINSFORD, in a scarce book, speaking of the 
occupations aud amusements of London, before the year 
1619, in a work entitled ‘* The Glory of England; or, a 
True Description of the many excellent Prerogatives, and 
Blessings whereby she triumpheth over all the Nations in 
the World;” the author had been instituting a compa- 
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rison between London and Paris, and he then observes, 
** With us, our riding of horses, musique, learning of arts 
and sciences, dancing, fencing, seeing of comedies or enter- 
ludes, banquets, masques, mummeries, turnaments, shews, 
lotteries, feastes, ordinaire meetings, and all the particu- 
lars of man’s invention to satiate delight, are easie ex- 
pences ; and a little judgment, with experience, will manage 
a verie meane estate to wade through the current of plea- 
sure, although it runne to voluptuousness.” 

To return to HEywoop,—that writer, in his second divi- 
sion on the dignity of actors, before and about his time, 
amidst a great variety of learned matter to support his 
point, inserts the following interesting notice of some lead- 
ing English actors. ‘‘ To omit all the doctors, zanyes, 
pantaloons, harlakeans, in which the French, but espe- 
cially the Italians, have been excellent, an. ~.-ording to 
the occasion, offered to do some right to our English 
actors, as KNELL, BENTLEY, Mis, WILson, Cross, La- 
NAM, and others; these, as I never saw them, as being 
before my time, I cannot (as an eye-witness of their de- 
sert) give them that applause which, no doubt, they wor- 
thily merit ; yet, by the report of many judicial auditors, 
their performances of many parts have been so absolute, 
that it were a kind of sin to drown their deserts in Lethe, 
and not commit their (almost forgotton) names in eternity. 
Here I must needs remember TARLETON, in his time gra-’ 
cious with the Queene, his sovereign, and in the people’s 
applause ; to whom succeeded WiLLIAM Kemp, as well 
in the favour of her Majesty, as in the opinion and good 
thoughts of the general audience. GABRIEL, SINGER, 
Pope, Paiuirs, SLY, all the right I can do them is this, 
that though they be dead, their deserts still live in the 
remembrance of many. Among so many dead, let me not 
forget one yet alive, in his time the most worthy, famous, 
Master EpwarD ALLEYN.” 

This ALLEN was founder of Dulwich College, a fact that 
is added to a subsequent edition of the ‘‘ 4pology for dc- 
tors,” published after ALLEN’s death. The above are cu- 
rious quotations, us connected with the history of the stage, 
and many of the performers here mentioned were original 
actors in SHAKSPEARE’s plays; and many particulars of 
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.them have been collected by MALONE; by CHALMERS, in 


his ‘* Supplemental Apology,” and by other writers. In 


-an old play, called ‘‘ The Pleasant and Stately Morall of 


the Three Lords and Three Ladies of London,” 1590, 
written by one Pau Bucke, (whose name is subscribed at 
the end Finis Paut Bucke,) is a curious tribute to the 


-memory of TaRLToNn, who had diced only a short time 


before. Simplicity, a clown, a sort of inferior Antolycus, 
enters with a basket, singing ballads; afterwards, a coun- 
tryman takes what is called ‘‘ a picture” of TARLTON out 
of the basket, and asks who it is; Simplicity pronounces 
an eulogium upon him, ending thus— 


“* But it was the merriest fellow, that had such jests in 
store 

That if thou hadst seen him thou wouldst have laughed thy 
heart sore.” 


In the course of the scene, Wit and Wealth, two person- 
ages represented, avow their acquaintance with TARLTON. 
He was the author of ‘* Zariton’s Jests.” 





THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 
** The scene theatric cheers the heart, 
Or draws the trickling tear ; 
And glads, with more than magic art, 
The eye, or charms the ear.” 





KING’S THEATRE. 

April 12.—Exisa ET CLaupio—[lst time.]—This opera 
is the production of Signor MERCANDANTE, a composer 
hitherto unknown in this country. He is an eleve of the 
Conservatorio at Naples, and, we have been told, a pupil 
of Rossini. 

Judging from the present production, he does no credit 
to his school or his master. There is no invention, no 
spirit, no beauty about his music. It has been performed 
with some applause, we understand, at Milan, and perhaps 
our musical taste may be —_— by the’ freedom of 
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our censure. The piece belongs to that class of produc- 
tions which perplex criticism. It has no positive faults, 
and yet has scarcely a single excellence. From the begin- 
ning to the end there is not a solitary gleam of genius to 
brighten the gloominess of mediocrity. 

The story is simple enough in itself. Count Arnaldo 
(Porto) is desirous of marrying his son Claudio (CurRI- 
ON!) to Silvia, the daughter of Marquis Tricotazio(PLACC!). 
Claudio does not feel himself precisely in a proper state for 
espousing Silvia, inasmuch as he had been privately mar- 
ried some years before to Elisa (CAMPORESE), a peasant 
girl of Florence. Miss Silvia, in a similar spirit of inde- 
pendence, had taken to herself a husband, in the person of 
an elderly gentleman in black satin inexpressibles, of the 
name of Celso (RicH1). The discovery of these little ob- 
stacles to the intended marriages, fling the parents into 
some perplexity. After a certain number of airs, and 
duetts, and chorusses, they all sing themselves into a state 
of the most delectable harmony and good-nature. CARA- 
DORI Sustained the part of Carlotta, a confidential friend of 
Elisa, aud goes mad to show the strength of her attach- 
ment. De GIOVANNI was a servant, remarkable for 
nothing but his green coat and yellow breeches. There 
were two little children, who munched biscuits in the first 
act, and followed Carapori about the stage in the second. 
The little innocents afforded some amusement by the solemn 
gravity of their demeanour, which was occasionally dis- 
turbed by a portentous yawn. This was the only comic 
part of this ‘‘ semi-scrio drama.” The overture had some 
pretty, but rather common-place movements. It struck us 

as infinitely too like Rossini. Camporese had an air-in 
the first act, Giusto ciel, ach! piu sereno, which she sang 
with as much effect as the music allowed: it was lively 
and pleasing, and nothing more. The most original thing 
in the piece, and indeed the best executed, was Du lei, per 
cui respiro, by CARADORI. The quintetto with which the 
first act cuncluded, was scarcely remarkable for any thing 
but its noise. We never heard Porto to greater advan- 
tage than in a duet with Piacci in the second act, begin- 

ing Qui fra voi non veggo testa. His peculiar voice was 
also well adapted to another duet with CAMPorEsgE, ** Vada 
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——senti—ah! pieta.” We were struck by a singular coin- | 
. cidence between the melody of the common Tyrolese waltz 
and that of a trio in the second act. If an accident, it was 
strange, and if not an accident, it was a very liberal pla- 
giarism. Curioni had scarcely any opportunity for dis- 
playing his rich and deep-toned voice, and his very consi- 
derable science. The finale was tame enough. Altoge- 
ther, the opera was coldly received. 
. May 10.—OrELLo—[Ist time.]—Unquestionably there 
is more spirit and originality about this opera than in many 
other productions of the same composer, which have been 
great favourites during the present season. In these slight 
and imperfect notices it would be out of place to inquire, 
whether musical science and cultivated taste have any 
thing to do with the popularity of an opera. We have our 
own notions on the subject, though we hold it not becom- 
ing to set them methodically down. Garcia sustained the 
character of Otello. His voice, when in its proper order, 
is a very sweet and perfect tenor, perhaps not inferior to 
any in Europe. His science is unquestionable. In addi- 
tion to his ability as a singer, he is known to be an excel- 
lent composer. The entrée of Garcia was imposing, and 
he gave the recitative with much dignity and effect. His 
song of gratitude to the senate, ‘“4h / si par ‘voi gia sento,” 
was encored. There is a tremulous richness in the higher 
tones of Garcia's voice which is singularly pleasing. His 
share of the quartetto, which terminates the first act, was 
sustained with much musical, as well as dramatic ability. 
In the second act there is a succession of duets, in all of 
which Garcia acquitted himself very successfully. That 
with Rodrigo, ‘‘.4h Vieni,’’ was eminently effective: Otello 
is a part which requires in its representative a good deal of 
talent as an actor. GARCIA was quite equal to the cha- 
racter as delineated in this opera. In the earlier part he 
was dignified and commanding; in the second act loud 
and passionate. If his manner was not quite so boisterous 
as the poet (per gratiam) and the composer require, we 
ascribe it not so much to any misconception of the charac- 
ter, as to the better suggestions of his own good sense. 
PorTo performed the father, and although he has not much 
to do, we never heard him to greater advantage. CURIONI 
Ff2 
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in Rodrigo, and REINA in Jago, were but so-so. Madame 
CamPorEsE was the Desdemona. She appeared perfectly 
adequate to all that was required of her as musician or an 
actress. The slight traces of illness which lingered about 
her, harmonized beautifully with the quiet gentleness and 
womanly affection of the ‘‘ gentle lady wedded to the 
Moor.” Nothing could be more touching than the melan- 
choly and agitated way in which she sang “‘ Palpita incesta 
alma.” The Cavatina, in the last act, was equally affect- 
ing. -She accompanied herself on the harp, and produced 
a charming effect. This is the ‘‘ Willow Song’’ in SHAK- 
SPEARE, and has more pathos and feeling about it than 
Rossini is in the habit of flinging into his compositions. 
Carapori, as Emilia, smiled and sung in a very delightful 
manner. The overture is unworthy of Rossini. It is either 
very insipid or very noisy. There is no connexion, no 
meaning about it. It seems to be a mass of scraps, 
** snatches of old tunes,” which are strung together in the 
most incoherent and unmusical way. The opera, in spite 
of its merits, went off heavily. The effect of the whole 
of the last scene was destroyed by some accident which 
happened over the chandelier. A copious shower of 
dirty water fell upon the occupants of the centre of the pit, 
to their great discomfiture, and to the no slight disturbance 
of the house . 

June 21.—ALPHONSO ET LEONORE—([lIst time.]—This 
ballet is one of that kind of productions which might be 
manufactured by the dozen—stans pede in uno. The ma- 
terials are slight, common-place, and altogether ‘‘ a sort 
of not-of-the-newest.” As for the story—‘‘ Story! God 
bless, you, it has none to tell, sir!”—and even if it had 
any, we should not be able to divine it, seeing that we are 
the most incapable persons breathing at eliminating a ra- 
tional and connected tale, out of the wild, fantastic, and 
vague, though at the same time sense-exciting and volup- 
tuous, declamation des jambes. In Alphonso et Leonore 
there were young peasants, old gentlemen, short-petti- 
coated villagers, fathers, daughters, and lovers; flowers, 
shawls, and fiddlers; ANATOLE, RoNz!, VESTRIS, COULON, 
and CHARLES Vestris. Surely, any one at all skilled in 
the “‘ gestic lore” of the opera, will contrive an infinitely 
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better story out of these elements than we are able to do. 
The combined dances were very simple and graceful. 
RoNzI, VEsTRIS, and CouLon danced a pas de deux avec 
des castanets, with inimitable spirit and grace. They were 
loudly encored. ANATOLE, VARENNES, and CHARLES 
VestRris, acquitted themselves very well in a pas de trois. 
This young gentleman is, however, but a lumbering sort of 
dancer; his movements are all correct, but never show 
** that grace beyond the reach of art,”’ without which it is in 
vain to set up for eminence in any pursuit. He is clearly 
the least distinguished artiste of the whole race of VesTRIS 5 
but then his light, volatile, graceful, elegant wife, is more 
than enough to supply all his deficiencies. We uever see 
her without recalling the language of one of our contem-- 
porary critics, when he speaks of ‘‘ the beautiful and 
bounding propriety of a young fawn!” The house was 
very crowded. 

July 1.—A curious circumstance occurred this evening. 
When the first act of the Ballet had concluded at about 
twelve o’clock, the audience, after waiting some time for the 
commencement of the second, observed, with considerable 
astonishment, that the persons in the orchestra were pack- 
ing up their instruments and music-books (1). They im- 
mediately began to express disapprobation at this appear- 
ance, and demanded an explanation, but nobody came for- 
ward to offer any. There was then a call for the manager 
from all parts of the house. The call was only answered 
by a partial extinguishment of the lights, upon which the 
gentlemen in the pit and boxes expressed their indignation 
by loud groans and hisses ; in the midst of which the calls 





(1) A gentleman was observing at Brookgs’s on the .- 
disrespectful conduct of the band of the Opera towards the 
public, in packing up their instruments and quitting the 
orchestra; and insisted that all disputes between the 
manager and the musicians should be settled by arbitration, 
and not suffered to interrupt the performance. Another 
who was present suggested, that the fittest persons for the 
reference would be the composers, who besides are lovers 
of harmony, and would therefore be the likeliest to restore 


it. 
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for the manager were frequently. repeated; but they were 
still unattended to. No reason could be divined why the 
performance should be suddenly broken off in the middie 
of a piece, without at least an apology, or some explana- 
tion of the cause. Seeing no prospect of receiving either, 
they renewed their marks of disapprobation in the pit and 
boxes, and frequently looked up to the gallery for their 
effective co-operation in compelling the manager to come 
forward. The appeal was not misunderstood, and some 
pence were actually aimed at the chandelier from that 
quarter. Before, however, the brazen shower thickened 
sufficiently to do mischief, the gas was suddenly extin- 
guished; and the ladies becoming terrified by the dark- 
ness, the audience thought it proper, after giving vent to 
another general burst of indignation, to retire without 
receiving the satisfaction they required. This triumph, 
however, if triumph it is to be called, the manager is not 
likely to enjoy long ; for it was agreed upon amongst the 
gentlemen (several of whom were noblemen) in the Jobbies, 
where the subject was freely discussed, that they would not 
allow a single scene of the opera to be performed on Satur- 
day, until they received a most ample apology, and satis- 
factory explanation of the extraordinary and insolent con- 
duct, as they termed it, observed towards them that even- 
ing. ‘ 

July 3.—MarTiLpa E CorRADINO—[lst time]—[Benefit 
of Madame Ronzi Begnis.]} 

This is one of Rossini’s ablest compositions. Bearing in 
every passage the peculiaritics of his style, so does it bear,. 
throughout, the stamp of his undoubted talents. It has 
parts of the deepest and tenderest pathos, and others of a 
gayer character, where his genius seems to revel in the infi- 
nite wealth of sparkling, brilliant, and joyous combina- 
tions. Although there are two or three arias of great 
beauty, yet Rossini has in this, as in most of his later 
operas, indulged in that mode of composition, in which 
his greatest strength lies. Nearly all the music consists of 
concerted pieces, and some of these are singularly feli- 
citous and effective. Perhaps there is no one of all his 
operas which is more dramatic than this ; and were it the 
first in point of time, it would come very near being the 
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first in point of beauty, variety, technical skill and ge- 
neral effect. The greatest drawback is the manifest 
likeness it bears to his preceding compositions. But this 
must inevitably attend the wonderful rapidity with which 
pours forth his productions. The following is the 
plot: 

Corradino, sirnamed the Iron-hearted, has retired to the 
gloomy solitude of his own castle, shut himself out from 
the world, and denounced the severest tortures to all in- 
truders. The only exceptions to this determination, are 
his physician and confidant, dliprando and the Countess 
d’ Arco, to whom, from policy, he once promised mar- 
riage, but having broken his engagement, he has permitted 
her residence within the castle. He has vowed eternal 
hatred to the fair sex, and determines on unblessed single- 
ness for life. A hungry poet and an enterprising woman 
break through all these precautions. Jsodoro, the poet, 
in the agonies of famine, crawls into the castle; but neither 
genius nor poverty find favour in the tyrant’s eyes. He is 
thrown into a dungeon, Matilde di Shabran, who has 
been sent for protection to Corradino, confident in her own 
charms and accomplishments, determines to soften the 
iron-heart, and prove, by a conquest over it, the triumph 
of beauty. She gains admission to his presence, and, by 
perseverance, succeeds in awaking his sensibility in her 
favour. Unable to account for these new feelings, he 
fancies that the poor poet has placed him under the opera- 
tion of witchcraft, and orders him for execution. The 
poet, however, saves his own life, gives to Corradine a new 
existence, and to Matilde the triumph of her beauty, by 
making Corradino feel her power, and placing him at her 
feet. ‘The Countess d’ Arco becomes furious with jealousy, 
and determines on revenge. She favours the escape of 
Edoardo, a prisoner of Corradino, and contrives to turn 
suspicion on Matilde. Appearances are confirmed by a 
forged letter of thanks to Matilde, in Edoardo’s name. 
Matilde is ordered to be thrown down a torrent, and the 
execution of the order is entrusted to the poet. His heart 
is too soft for an executioner, and he gives Matilde her 
liberty, and makes up a false story to satisfy Corradino. 
In the mean time, Edoardo unexpectedly appears, and 
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proves the innocence of Majilde, and the guilt of the Coun- 
tess d’ Arco. Corradino becomes more furious than ever ; 
he expels the Countess from the castle; drives the poet 
away, as atoo willing executioner of his orders; and, in 
an agony of remorse, determines to fling himself down the 
same torrent where Matilde was supposed to have been 
thrown. His life is preserved by the appearance of Ma- 
tilde. Mutual explanations take place. Corradino falls 
at her feet, and vows eternal fidelity, and the opera con- 
cludes by a triumphal exclamation of Matilde—‘< That 
: man strives in vain against the power of love, and that 
: women are born to conquer and to reign.” 

Mademoiselle Carapori had a part, for which (except 
the musical side of it)she was wholly unfitted. She is too 
gentle, too amiable, ever to play the part of a passionate 
and jealous fury. Her mouth seems formed for the sweet 
smiles of tranquil and confiding love, and wholly inca- 
pable of expressing the anguish and the rage of disap- 
pointed jealousy. De Becnis, in the ragged and vagabond 
poet, was infinitely amusing. We scarcely know a finer 
piece of comic acting. It was neither buffoonery, grimace, 
nor caricature, and still it was pregnant with the richest 
humour. Some of the proudest of our native comedians 
might study it with the certainty of advantage. Madame 
Ronzi Becnis played with a deal of spirit. Some of her 
scenes were marked with a coquettish humour, which was 
not the less delightful, from the contrast it afforded to the 
usual languid and voluptuous repose of her manner. In 
the duet with Piacci ‘‘ Di capricci, di smorfiette,” she 
was uncommonly successful. Her scene with Corradino, 
where she achieves the subjugation of his fierce misogony, 
and consummates i/ trioafa della beltd, was very effec- 
tive. Garcia, in the ‘‘ iron-hearted”? Corradino, was 
very morose, and very tyrannical, but his florid execution 
and infinite embellishment, somewhat softened the fero- 
city of his manner, and made him, after all, a very agree- 
able sort of personage. The opera was received with pre- | 
eminent approbation. 

July5.—The house was this evening crowded to an incon- 
venient degree. The greater portion of the audience came } 
because it was ‘‘ the ton ;” some because it was the second 
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night of the new opera; others because there was no other 
mode of employing their time; and not a few with the 
expectation of ‘‘ a row.” Mr. Esers, however, with 
equal prudence and propriety, contrived to avert the storm 
which impended over the performance of this evening, by 
the following affiche, which was plentifully distributed 
throughout the theatre. 


‘** In explanation of the occurrence which, on Tuesday 
evening last, gave umbrage to the audience who honoured 
that evening’s performance, Mr. Evers begs permission to 
state, that in consequence of the dissatisfaction expressed 
by several persons, at the extreme length of the ballet, it 
was, on that occasion, deemed expedient to curtail it of the 
last act, as hud been done on two or three of the previous 
representations; and that the curtain being therefore 
dropped at twelve o'clock, and many of the performers 
having immediately left the theatre, it was then found im- 
possible to countermand the arrangements. Mr. EBERS re- 
spectfully offers this apology to the Nobility and Gentry, 
Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public, with the assurance 
that a similar cause of displeasure shall not be permitted to 
occur.— July 5, 1823.” 


After such an apology there was no room for displea- 
sure. We cannot, however, refrain from inquiring, who 
these ‘‘ several persons” may be, whose high ‘‘ dissatis- 
faction” was so potential with the manager, as to betray 
him into a gross disregard both of duty and interest? It 
is not our intention to say a single word of the general 
management of the house, during the present season. Our 
Opinions have been pretty freely expressed on that point 
already, and those who may have happened to peruse 
them, will remember that our censure and praise have 
been, if not very equally, at least very justly awarded. 

Mr. EBERS, we understand, is about to relinquish all share 
in the establishment ; and, we trust, that his successor will 
meet with a generous encouragement from the public; 
and, what is of still more moment, that he will do all in 
his power to deserve it. Signor BinELto is spoken of as 
the new conductor; The Marquis of Hertrorp, Lord 
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LowrTner, Count St. ANTONIO, and Col. Cooke, also 
attend to the management. It is the intention of the new 
proprietors to expend a large sum in fitting up and deco- 
rating the theatre, in the recess, between the present and 
next season. 





NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 





June 24.—As You Like It—Halt of the Caravan—lInkle 
and Yarico—[Benefit of Mr. FirzwituiaM.] 

25.—Surrender of Calais—Festive Cottages—Turn Out 
~—[Benefit of Mr. Sprina.] 

26.—Alexander the Great—Swiss Villagers—No Song 

no Supper. 

27.—Othello—Liar—Swiss Villagers. 

28.—Siege of Belgrade—Halt of the Caravan—Three 

Weeks after Marriage. 

30.—Richard II1.—Turn Out. . 

This was the last night of (perhaps) the most prosperous 
season this house has known, ever since its first foundation. 
It has been a season of uninterrupted effort and unremitted 
attention on the part of the proprietor, of smiles, good-will, 
and patronage from the public. The following address 
aa (to a house crowded to excesg,) by Mr. 

RRY. 
** Ladies and Gentlemen, 

*€ Although the manager availed himself of the opportu- 
nity, on his night, to offer a general acknowledgment of 
the kindness and liberality with which he has this season 
been supported, he deemed it necessary that a more official 
farewell should be given to the public, upon the closing 
evening of a season.so eminently successful. 

** For this reason, Ladies and Gentlemen, I| have been 
deputed to repeat, in the most respectful and the most ear- 
nest manner, the high sense of gratitude which he enter- 
tains for the patronage he has experienced, and to re-2s- 
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sure you, that his vigilance shall not sleep, nor his labours 
relax, to make the ensuing season equally, if not more 
deserving of your favour. 

- *© Convinced as he is, and as he then took the liberty of 
expressing himself, that the actor’s art is never so truly 
advanced as by the combination of various talents, and 
that the brightest genius that adorns the stage shines only 
the brighter, when reflecting the lights of surrounding 
excellence, he is determined that every thing like talent he 
can possibly assemble together, neither pains nor expense 
shall be spared to collect. Wherever established merit 
can be found and obtained, it shall be sought and secured ; 
and every possible encouragement shall be given to ripen 
all such as give the slightest promise of future excellence. 

‘* He also bids me assure you, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that, with a fair, and open, and honourable rivalry, the 
splendid and liberal exertions of the sister theatre shall be 
only regarded by him as perpetual stimulants to do more 
and more to deserve and win your favour: for, where a 
race for the meed of public approbation is to be run, he 
feels that nothing is more cheering, more animating, and 
gratifying, than to have (as he has) a generous competitor 
to run against. 

‘* These are the sentiments by which be is impressed, 
and by which he pledges himself to shape his conduct to 
the public; and I have now nothing more to add, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, than the sincere and heartfelt gratitude of 
all the performers for your kindness, and humbly and re- 
spectfully to offer you my own, and, till the first of Octo- 
ber, to bid you all farewell.” 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


June 2+.—Mountaineers — Sleep-walker — Libertine— 
(Benefit of Mr. WarF.] ; 

25.—Slave—Forest of Bondy. 

26.—School for Scandal—Maid and Magpie—([Benefit 
of Mr. Branoon.]) 
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27.—Rob Roy—Duel. 

28.—As you ike it—Personation—Cent per Cent. 

30.—Clari—Padlock—Vision of the Sun. 

The theatre closed this evening for the season. The fol- 
Jowing address was delivered by Mr. Fawcett. 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, 

** This being the last night of the season, I appear to 
pay that tribute of respect which custom has made to me a 
pleasing duty. 

‘* The proprietors, Ladics and Gentlemen, return their 
thanks to the public, I will not say for a most prosperous 
season, but for one very far from disastrous, considering 
the difficulties with which they have had to contend. These 
difficulties having arisen from circumstances not under 
their controul, the proprietors trust their patrons will allow 
them full credit for the exertions which they have made to 
overcome them. 

‘* The recess will be employed in procuring novelties for 
the ensuing season, as well ‘as in embellishing the interior 
of the theatre, and making such alterations as shall be 
thought conducive to the general comfort and accommo- 
dation of the public. 

‘** To the thanks of the proprietors, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, the performers beg to add theirs; and, with the 
super-addition of the grateful acknowledgments of your 
humble servant, until the first of October, we most respect- 
fully bid you farewell.” 





MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





June 24.—During the performanee of the play of ‘* Lo- 
vers Vows,” at this theatre, and in one of the most inte- 
resting scenes, a person suddenly jumped from the pit 
upon the stage, and was seen to tap one of the principal 
performers on the shoulder, who appearing to offer some 
resistance to the salutation, was instantly laid hold of in a 
more unceremonious manner hy the intruding party, who 
dragged him from the stage into the stage-box, At this 
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moment, many friends of the actor leaped from the pit 
upon the stage, and in conjunction with several of his 
brother performers, attempted to rescue him, but without 
success, the officer (who was now discovered to be Town- 
SEND, of Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, an officer to 
the sheriff of Surrey,) still gallantly keeping hold of his 
man, though assailed by more than twenty persons. The 
scene at this time became alarming, the ladies screamed. 
in dismay, and every thing indicated a tragic result, when 
another officer came forward and claimed the unfortunate 
actor as his prisoner by previous capture. Upon this 
TOWNSEND quitted his hold, and the performance soon 
afterwards proceeded. We understand he threatens to 
indict some of the parties for the assault, and obstructing 
him in the performance of his duty. 

This house is now undergoing considerable improve- 
ments. The boxes are to be enclosed on a new plan, and 
to be newly painted. The theatre will in future be lighted 
with gas; and, we are informed, that its embellishments 
are such as will render it one of the handsomest houses in 
the metropolis. It has been taken on lease by a Mr. Wit- 


LIAMS, 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 

Taunton, April 21.—The theatrical season at this place, 
under Mr. Ler, has been pre-eminently successful: but 
the very judicious selection of entertainments, and the 
manner in which the affairs of the house have been regu- 
lated, well deserved it. The selections have been made 
from the best old comedies, tragedies, and farces, and the 
characters in them have been, for the most part, ably sus- 
tained by Messrs. Lez, Woops, Jounson, Mrs. Davison, 
and Miss Woops. ‘* The Slave" was particularly well got 
up, and HERBERT LEE, as Gambia, was most excellent ; 
Mrs. Lee as the grotesque Mrs. Von Trump, JOHNSON a8 
Fogrum, were as humourous as possibly could be; and 
Miss Woops, as Zelinda, displayed the most promising 


powers. The company left on the 20th April for aT A 
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Batn, June 3.—Bath having for years been considered 
the ** garden of talent,” (and, from producing some of the 
rarest flowers that ever graced the theatrical garden, it 
fully merits the appellation,) I have little doubt of your 

an old correspondent by the insertion of a few 
remarks on the merits of the present shrubs, trees, stumps, 
Sowers, and weeds, that bud, blossom, and grow in this 
scenic parterre. Time was, when one of the loveliest 
trees in the creation grew in this garden; but, alas! for 
the inhabitants of Bath, she is now transplanted to the 
more genial soil. of Covent Garden. What substitute the 
management may have found for Miss M. Treg, since she 
left, I know not, for I have aever visited the theatre till 
yesterday, since that period. But I sincerely hope the 
display of talent last night in “* Love in a Village,” is not 
(to use a commercial phrase,) a fair sample; if so, alas, 
and well.a-day! for the musical people of the musical city 
of Bath. Miss Nokt, a plant of promise, was the heroine, 
and who (though uniting considerable taste with great 
ease,) is but an inefficient representative of the capricious 
though captivating Rosetta; her voice embraces but a nar- 
row compass, and seems defective in the upper notes, 
However, she is young, pretty, and pleasing, and may 
yet become an ornament (though she never can be a 
TREE) in the garden of music. Her lover, the gardener, 
(an incognito,) was not good enough to grow in the 
Meadows, much less in a flower-garden. There was 
more talent in the Hodge of WouLDs, and the Madge of 
L.. KELLY, than all the rest united. The former is a shrub, 
and the latter a flower worth transplanting. The other 
characters were mere butter cups and daisies, with the 
exception of a couple of old cabbage plants, that I was 
very glad to see still growing, namely, Mr. CHARLTON, as 
Sir William, and Mrs, Ecan, as Deborah, both of whom 
were quite good enough for the parts, and the parts quite 
good enough for them. I am pleased to have it in my 
power to speak in higher commendation of the after-piece, 
© Therese,” than I have done of the opera. The part of 
Therese by Miss Carr, was finely supported with such 
exquisite feeling, that J, even J, though ‘‘ unaccustomed to 
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the melting mood,” could with difficulty refrain from 
dropping the tributary tear. Mr. ARCHER'S Carwin was 
so. good, that more than once I fancied I had WaLLack 
before me. His.conception was excellent, his enunciation 
discreet and emphatic ; these qualities, with an expressive 
‘Kean-like face, gave a high colouring to the remorseless 
advocate. Yn short, the piece was well done in every 
thing, but the management of the scenery ; fifteen minutes 
are too long to wait between the acts. 

- Peter Pry. 





TOWN TALK, No. IX. 


Lines written Impromptu the other Evening at the Opera 
House, on the Absence of MERCANDOTTI. 


The lightest sylph of all the train, 
Alas! is gone; but, after all, 

Who at an Opera would remain 
When love invites her to the BALt ? 


The French theatrical critics and amateurs are full of 
-regret just now at the retirement of two favourite perform- 
ers, Damas, of the Theatre Frangais, and Martin, the 
principal singer of the Opera Comique. 

His Majesty was much affected when he read the account 
of the death of Mr. KemBue, towards whom he: had always 
shewn a peculiarly marked attention, having often admit- 
ted him to his table at Carlton House; and, if we remem- 
ber, his Royal Highness was himself the guest of the great 
actor and most accomplished gentleman, in Russell Street, 
where the late social. Duke of NorFoxk was one of the 
party. His Royal Highness on one occasion presented to 
Mr. KemBie, as a mark of his peculiar esteem, a gold 
and beautifully worked oval snuff-box, which the grateful 
actor often shewed to his friends with feelings of peculiar 
exultation and delight. 

Public Monument to. Joun KEMRLE,—We are glad to 
find that the pertbomone honours to this eminent tragedian 
are likely to be conferred, though we regret the: manner 
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in which the business has been conducted. An advertise- 
ment appeared in the Courier ne r, announcing a 
meeting which had been held upon the subject, but when 
it was held, where it was held, and by whom it was at- 
tended, are kept profound secrets. This part of the busi- 
ness we certainly condemn; for, we think the meeting 
should have been public, and e1 opportunity afforded for 
the display of that public admiration and respect which 
the transcendant abilities and estimable character of the 
individual have created: with the exception of this one 
circumstance, however, the friends and admirers of Mr. 
KeMBLE will find nothing to complain of. The Earl of 
ABERDEEN presided at the meeting, wherever it took place; 
and among the names of the committee, who are appoint- 
ed to superintend the management of the thing, we observe 
with pleasure the following :—The Duke of Beprorp, the 
Duke of DevonsnHire, the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND, 
the Marquis of Hertrorp, the Earl of ABERDEEN, Lord 
Ho.vianp, Mr. Cannino, Sir C. Lone, Sir J. Mackin- 
Tosu, Sir Tuomas Lawrence, R. Heber, Esq. &c. &e, 
Such names constitute in themselves an honour, when they 
are thus associated in the grateful labour of commemorat- 
ing departed talent. The monument is to be placed either 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey. Subscrip- 
tions are received at Coutrs’s; and DrumMMonp’s; and 
** in consequence,”’ it is observed in one of the resolutions, 
*¢ of the great number of individuals who may probably be 
desirous of uniting in a last tribute to the memory of one 
from whose exertions they have so often experienced in- 
struction and delight, it is proposed, with the view of ren- 
dering this concurrence as general as possible, that the 
amount of each subscription should be as low as may be 
consistent with the attainment of the object.”” We shall 
merely add the expression, not of our hope only, but of 
our confidence, that the tribute will prove every way wor- 
thy of its object. 





The Supplement to Vol.-IV. is embellished with an ele- 
t vignette of the Haymarket Theatre, and contains the 
ndex, title-page, &c. 
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THE DRAMA. 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. IV. 











MR. I. P. KEMBLE. 


[Concluded from page 326.) 





Our biography draws near to a close. Alas! little did 
we conceive, when we first commenced it, that, ere its con- 
clusion, the subject of our memoir would add another 
name to the long list of the ‘“‘ mighty dead,” who have 
gone before him. ‘‘ The /ate Mr. KEMBLE !”—these are, 
indeed, melancholy words to write. He in whom so many 
kind-hearted recollections centered; he who transported 
thousands from the dull scene of present reality into the 
mighty past, and presented them with a living image of ita 

andeur ; he, the true representative of Roman greatness, 

ath departed, from the great stage of human life; hath 
flitted away like a shadow. Those lips, from which philo- 
sophic thought and venerable wisdom were. so tenderly 
breathed, are now cold and silent in the grave! 


** So fails, so languishes, decays, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of; from their seats 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

Perish the roses, and the flowers of kings, 
Princes, and emperors, and all the palms 

Of all the mighty !” 


In the year 1818, Mr KEMBLE retired to a charming villa 
on the Lake of Lausanne, in Swisserland, at which roman- 
tic spot he resided, with but trifling interruption, until the 
period of his decease. On the 2d of November, 1820, he 
visited England; and ‘during his stay, a report was circu- 
lated:that he had made a gift to his brother CHaRLes of 
Gg 
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the whole of his share in the theatre; and a silly account 
of what took place on the occasion, appeared in the news- 
papers, which our respect for cur reader's good sense for- 
bids us to transcribe. He returned to Lausanne in Decem- 
ber, having previously, according to current report, trans- 
ferred his property from the English to the French funds: 
but this we are inclined to doubt. His household goods, 
wines, &c. were sold by Messrs. Ropins, on the 14th of 
December. The catalogue displayed nothing very remark- 
able, except a list of paintings, including a “‘ double-bar- 
relled fowling-piece,” and ‘* a fine old violin.” ‘The sale 
of his miscellaneous library was commenced by Mr. Evans, 
on the 26th of January, and terminated on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary. It contained some extremely curious articles, but 
the rarest of his dramatic works were not brought to the 
hammer, having been previously selected and purchased by 
the Duke of DEvonsnirR, for 2000 guineas. The books 
fetched very good prices at the sale. All those which con- 
tained any MS. memoranda in his own hand-writing were 
eagerly sought after, and as they were pretty numerons, 
many were gratified by obtaining the desired prize. He 
seems, indeed, to have been a most indefatigable annotator, 
and had compiled MS. indexes to several of his books. The 
total amount of the ten days’ sale was 2665/. 12s. 4 first 
Solio of SHAKSPEARE, 1623, a fair copy, neatly inlaid, and 
superbly bound in green morocco, was sold for 112/. 7s. to 
Mr. BoswE Lt, the bookseller. Tue Drury-Lane Piay- 
Bitts from 1751 to 1818, 65 vols. half-bound, with MS. 
indexes, notes, by Mr. KEMBLE, and extracts from an un- 
published Diary of Hopkins, the Prompter, father of Mrs. 
KEMBLE, were sold for 120/. 15s. A similar one of Covent- 
garden, from 1758 to 1819, 62 vols. brought 68/. 5s. These 
sets of bills excited much curiosity, and gave rise to nrany 
speculations, as to the price they would fetch. It wasa 
very general impression, that they ought to have been de- 
posited in the British Museum. Mr. Boortn, the book- 
seller, was the highest bidder, and is understood to have 
purchased them for Sir Grecory Pace Turner. His 
Majesty sent a commission of 70 guineas for the Drury 
Lane set, and the Duke of DEvoNsHiRE 150 guineas for 
the to sets. The room was excessively crowded during 
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the contest: and Lord Hotianp, the Hon. G, Lams, with 
many other public characters, were present. 

Mrs. Sippons and her daughter paid her brother a visit 
at Lausanne, in July, 1821, and stayed with him a consi- 
derable time; and it was then stated in the newspapers, 
that Mr. K. had changed his residence for an elegant villa, 
most delightfully situated just out of Lausanne, on the road 
to Vevay, on the banks of the Leman Luke. He was here 
highly esteemed, for he carried with him into private life 
universal ary and attention, his leisure was that of a 
scholar, and his retirement was surrounded by honourable 
and well-deserved affluence. This is the last notice, we 
believe, that appeared concerning him, until the melan- 
choly tidings came which announced his decease. The 
following extract from a private letter from Lausanne, 
dated the 28th of February, 1823, from which it oppears 
that he died of an attack of continued apoplexy, best 
explain the particulars of this melancholy affair. 


*< Dear Sir—I have not forgotten your request, that, on 
my arrival at Lausanne, I shall present your best recollec- 
tions to your friend, Mr. KemBie. I came here on Mon- 
day evening, the 24th inst. and he died on the 26th inst. 
Our great tragedian is no more! And he, who, in hig- 

“trionic art, could so well depict the final pangs of nature, 
has been called on in turn to act the part in sad reality. 
On Sunday, the 23d inst. hé was, in his own estimation, 
so very comfortable, that he seemed on that day in parti- 

= good spirits. 

“‘The next morning he arose apparently quite well, 
breakfasted gt nine, and subsequently went to an adjoining 
room to speak to Mrs. KemBie; and then, returning to 
his room, was observed to totter in his gait. Mrs. K. 
noticed this with anxiety, and assisted him to his chair, 
and, when seated, he took up a number of GALIGNANI’s 
Messenger ; but, getting worse, his friend and physician, 
Dr. ScHOLE, was sent for, who arrived instantly, and 
found him in the position described, but altered, exhi- 
biting very unfavourable symptoms ; his left side had suf- 
fered a decided attack, and he could with difficulty articu- 
late. He seemed extremely — to spare the feelings 
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of Mrs. K. Dr. ScHove,-with the assistance of bis ald, 
attached servant, GeorGeE, helped him to his bed, and in 
the act of conducting him there, a second attack took 
place so suddenly, that his clothes were obliged to be cut 
asunder, in order that he might the more easily be let 
blood. But nature was fast exhausting; nor could he 
even make use of his speech, after a few words which he 
had uttered on Dr. Scuoie’s arrival. He, however, as- 
sented or dissented by signs of the head, until within two 
hours of his complete extinction. In fine, a third attack 
on Wednesday, the 26th inst. just forty-eight hours after 
the first, proved fatal; and though to a stranger he might 
appear to suffer, it is the opinion of the Doctor that he was 
long insensible to acute feelings of pain. The English 
clergyman was also present. 
‘* I knew Mr. K. only as a public character, and conse- 
quently can give you no particulars of his domestic life 
here. I understand, however, that he was particularly 
esteemed, and is much regretted in this city by all classes, 
and almost venerated by the lower, from the urbanity of 
his manners. He had imagined that the climate of Italy 
would prove beneficial to his health ; but having arrived in 
Romethree months since, under unfavourable circumstances 
of the season, he became worse and worse, so that the 
English physician, Dr. CLarkr, hurried him away to re- 
turn to Lausanne, where he had been comparatively well. 
‘* The funeral is to take place to-morrow, and will 
doubtless be numerously aud respectfully attended.” 


The funeral took place, as stated in the above letter, on 
Saturday the Ist of March last, in a piece of ground ad- 
joining the cemeterie, on the Berne road, procured under 
the direction of Mrs. K. Mr. Capen and several English 
are here interred. 

The Dean of RaPuoe, who lately returned to Lausanne, 
read the funeral service at the house of Mr. K. and Mr. 
CHEESEBROUGH, the resident clergyman, performed the 
melancholy ceremony at the grave. The age of 66 was 
recorded on the coffin. Mr. CHEESEBROUGH read prayers 
to Mr. K. when he could attend to them, and was with him 
when he died. The death of Mr. K. was sincerely felt by 
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all persons at Lausanne, and his remains were followed to 
the grave by all the resident English, and by many of the 
Swiss. The English, indeed, had no parties during the 
week ; and one foreign lady of fashion put off a splendid 
party on account of Mr. K’s. decease. 

No actor ever more thoroughly understood and relished 
his author than this incomparable artist. If he sometimes 
lingered too long over passages, it always seemed that he 
dwelt on them from a fond admiration of their beauties. 
He appeared to have a peculiar relish for sense and wit; 
and, in his earlier days, is said to have played with fine 
discrimination in the comedies of ConGREVE and SHERI- 
DAN. It has been well observed of him, that he always 
gave, with singular felicity, the reliefs and lighter traits of 
tragedy, and reconciled us even to Sir Giles Overreach and 
Richard. His personal demeanour shed a lustre on his 
profession. He made actors the ornament and delight of 
that elegant society from which they were aliens when his 
career began. The stage decorations, and appropriate gar- 
niture of his art, were rather created than improved by his 
taste and learned skill; and all the wonders of the scene 
started up, as if by magic, at his bidding. 

Mr. K.’s physical excellencies, no Jess than his defects, 
circumscribed, in some degree, the sphere of his acting; 
his figure was too august ; his features were of too decided 
and majestic a cast, to admit of that fluctuating expression 
which enabled GARRICK to embody every variety of human 
nature, and almost every fantastic creation of human wit. 
He chiefly excelled where one single emotion or trait was 
to be clearly and suing developed, and failed compara- 
tively in parts full of the ebbs and flows of emotion, or 
which were influenced by external things. He seemed 
‘* king of crowned passions ;” master of the contending 
elements of internal strife; or, if he yielded, it was only to 
some feeling in his own breast, which ‘‘ would not be con- 
strained by mastery.” He seemed formed to bid defiance 
to fate and fortune. How ety ge | he pourtrayed the 
lofty pride of Coriolanus, the mild philosophy of Brutus, 
and the noble severity of Cato, it would be impertinent to 
describe ; but in other and more ry eharacters he was 
also at home, when the — eeling of these was 
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strongly marked, and when it was begotten and acted 
perpetually on the bosom of its possessor. Thus, his 
Zanga, was grand and terrific; his Pierre was gay and 
commanding ; and, even to the very last, bis Hotspur was 
full of surpassing spirit and energy. Although he did not 
succeed in representing love in its youthful enthusiasm, or 
the full agony of its disappointment, no one could give 80 
tenderly the reminiscences of its long-ceased enjoyments, 
or brood with a gentler melancholy over its buried hopes. 
Still the emotions which he pourtrayed were either single, 
or brought into harmony by the power of contemplation, or 
softened into it by silent time. In the Stranger and Pen- 
ruddock, he was far beyond rivalry; but he could scarcel 
have been more than judicious in Othello; and, thoug 
transcendantly great in some parts of Macbeth and Hamlet, 
he never gave more than one aspect of those diversified and 
vacillating characters. 

Although Mr. K.’s range was thus circumscribed, it is a 
mistake to suppose that within it he was less natural than 
other eminent tragedians. As far as the manner is con- 
cerned, the frame-work, so to speak, of the heroic picture, 
no actor can be natural in the sense required by those who 
have a pious horror of dignity and grace, Even if it were 
desirable, it would not be possible, within the narrow 
limits of the scene, to give the individual peculiarities of 
the persons; to trace out passion thrcugh all its long wind- 
ings, and show how it is manifested amidst the ordinary 
‘forms and usages of life. But the poet’s art consists in 
representing the essentials of passion within this brief 
space ; in epitomising the feelings of years, and yet pre- 
serving their harmony and proportion; and in assorting 
them from those low and trivial circumstances which tend 
to fill up the scene without adding to its interest or its 
value. The actor, therefore, cannot walk and speak as in 
actual life ; and the only question is, whether the manner 
which he shall assume shall be grotesque and fantastical, 
or whether it shall be, in itself, beautiful and stately. It 
is no more in nature for an actor to give three taps on his 

‘breast, and toss his arms in the air, or to sink from a ve 
high key to a whisper, than look and move “ as thou 
some god had crept into his form, and given him graceful 
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action.” In those passages of intense feeling, in which the 
artist obtains his most decisive triumphs, all great actors 
are true to nature; nor was Mr. K. any mannerist here. 
Let his enemies assert, that his struggling grief in Cato; 
that his ‘‘ Liar and slave,” in Macbeth; that his mode of 
accosting Henry Woodville, in The Wheel of Fortune, ‘‘ You 
bear a strong resemblance to your mother!” that his be- 
wildered recognition of Floranthe, in Octavian, were not 
natural, if they can; and the tears and thrilling hearts of 
thousands shall answer them! Mr. K. was regarded by 
cavillers as a mere mannerist, only because his manner was 
the finest in the world. 

Mr. K. has not left so large a property as he might be 
supposed to have accumulated; for no performer was 
more amply rewarded by a generous and admiring public, 
He had sunk nearly 30,000/. in the purchase of his share 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and in the subsequent advances 
he was compelled to make; and as he did not receive a 
single shilling of interest for nearly twenty years, the 
whole of his loss in that speculation may be fairly com- 
puted at upwards of 50,0007. Mrs. K. enjoys an annuity 
of 10007. secured on the coal-mines and estates of a great 
northern land-owner, which he had purchased for their 
joint lives; and she has also the interest of 17,000/. of 
which 4000/. are placed at her sole disposal, and the re- 
maining 13,0007. devolve, on her death, to his brother, 
Mr. C. KEMBLE. His will, which is dated the 22d of No- 
vember, 1820, has been registered in Doctor’s Commons ; 
the effects sworn under 10,000/. 60/. per annum, for life, 
to Mrs. Hatton, of Swansea, and 20/. per annum to Mrs. 
Mason, of Edinburgh, (the testator’s sisters) are the only 
legacies, besides those to his wife and brother. 

Amongst Sir Tuomas Lawrence's works, at his house 
in Russell-square, is a full-length portrait of Mr. K. in 
the character of Cato, which Sir THomas painted about 
twelve years ago. Mr. K. is represented in the per- 
fect costume of the part, seated in an antique chair, and in 
the act of pronouncing Appison’s celebrated soliloquy on 
the immortality of the soul. The picture is very highly 
finished, and conveys an exalted idea of the histrionic 
powers and appearance of Mr. K. in one of the noblest 
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characters which he ever sustained on the stage. It was 
painted at Sir Tuomas LAwRENCE’s house in Greek-street, 
Soho, where he resided at the period already mentioned. 
Mr. K. who, as well as the rest of his family, was on terms 
of great intimacy with this accomplished artist, generally 
came to give Sir THoMAs a sitting at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and remained till supper was over, about one or 
two o’clock the next morning. The picture in consequence 
was painted by candlelight, and is thus coloured in nearly 
the same tone as Mr. K. appeared in upon the stage when 
he performed Cato. 

We understand that a monument is intended to be erect- 
ed to his memory, in St. Paul’s cathedral, and we trust 
that this tribute will prove every way worthy of its object. 


The following, we believe, to be an accurate list of Mr. 

KEMBLF’s literary productions. 
Original. 

FuGitive PiecEs—a small volume of poems, 1780. 
BELisARius—a tragedy, acted at York, 1778, never printed. 
FeMALE OFFICER—a farce, afterwards called The Projects, 

1779, never printed. 
MacBeTtH RECONSIDERED—aan essay, &c. 8vo. 1786. 
MacsetuH and Kinc Ricwarp III.—an essay, &c. crown 

8vo. 1817. 

Translated. 

LopoiskKa—a musical drama, from the French, 1794. 


Altered. 

Ou! 11’s IMpossinLE—from the ‘Comedy of Errors,” 1780, 
never printed. 

PANNEL—a farce from BiCKERSTAFF’s comedy “* J¢’s well 
it’s no worse,” 8vo. 1789. 

Farm House—a comedy, from CHARLES JOHNSON’S 
** Country Lasses,” 8vo. 1788. 

Love IN MANY Masks—a comedy, from the first part of 
Mrs. Beuy’s ** Rover,’’ 8vo. 1789. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT—a pantomime, 8vo. 1795. 

CELADON AND FLORIMEL; or, The Happy Counterplot, a 
comedy, from CipBger’s ** Comical Lovers,” 1796, never 

printed. 
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Adapted to the Stage. : 

All’s Well—As you like it—Cymbeline—Coriolanus—Cato 
—Comedy of Errors—Double Dealer—De Montfort, 
never printed—False Friend, ditto—Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—Henry V.—Henry VIII.—Hamlet— 
Julius Cesar—Lear—King John—Katherine and Petru- 
chio—Maid of Honour, never printed—Merchant of 
Venice—Merry Wives of Windsor—Much ado about 
Nothing—Macbeth—Measure for Measure—New Way 
to pay Old Debts—Othello—Plain Dealer—Richard III. 
—RKomeo and Juliet—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife— 
Revenge—Tempest—Twelfth Night—Two Gentlemen of 
Verona—Venice Preserved—Winter’s Tale—Way of the 
World, all in 8vo. 


The following OpE, by Tuomas CAMPBELL, Esq. recited 
at the farewell dinner given to Mr. K. on his retirement, 
will not, we think, be found unapplicable, at the conclusion 
of this memoir, although written under somewhat less me- 
Jancholy circumstances. 


Pride of the British stage, 
A long and Jast adieu ! 

Whose image brought th’ heroic age 
Reviv’d to Fancy’s view. 

Like fields refresh’d with dewy light, 
When the sun smiles his last, 

Thy parting presence makes more bright 
Our memory of the past. 

And memory conjures feelings up, 
That wine or music need not swell, 

As high we lift the festive cup 
To KEMBLE, fare thee well ! 


His was the spell o’er hearts, 
That only acting lends,' 
The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For Poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one partial glance from time. 
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But, by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come, 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
Aad Sculpture to be dumb ! 


Time may again revive, 
But ne’er efface the charm, 
When Cato spoke in him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled warm. 
What soul was not resign’d entire, 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor ? 
What English heart was not on fire, 
With him at Agincourt ? 
And yeta majesty possess’d 
His transports’ most impetuous tone ; 
And to each passion of his breast, 
The graces gave their zone. 


High were the task, too high, 
Ye conscious bosoms here, 
In words to paint your memory 
Of KEeMBLE, and of Lear; 
But who forgets that white discrown’d head! 
Those bursts of reason’s half extinguish’d glare ; 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom shed ; 
In doubt more touching than despair, 
If ’twas reality he felt : 
Had SHakspeare’s self amidst you been, 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 
And triumphed to have seen. 


And there was many an hour, 
Of blended kindred fame ; 
When Sippons’s auxiliar power, 
And sister magic came. 
Together at the Muse’s side, 
Her tragic paragons had grown ; 
They were the children of her pride, 
The columns of her throne. 
And undivided favour ran 
From heart to heart, in their applause, 
Save from the gallantry of man, 
In lovelier woman’s cause. 
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Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust, and richly grac’d, 
Your KemBte’s spirit was the home 
Of Genius and of Taste ; 
Taste, like the silent gnomon’s pow’r, 
That when supernal light is given, 
Can dial inspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in Heav’n. 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind survey'd the tragic page ; 
And what the Actor could effect, 
The scholar could presage. 


These were his traits of worth— 
And must we lose them now ?— 

And must the scene no more show forth 
His sternly-pleasing brow ? 

Alas! the moral brings a tear,— 
*Tis all a transient hour below, 

And we that would detain thee here, 
Ourselves as fleetly go. 

Yet, shall our latest age 
His parting scene review. 

Pride of the British stage, 
A Lona, and Last Apieu ! 





FRENCH CRITICISM ON THECHARACTER 
OF HAMLET. : 


So few Frenchmen have appreciated the character of 
SHAKSPEARE, that it gives us real delight to see a French 
critic expressing himself with a true understanding and 
feeling of his excellencies. SHAKSPEARE is beyond either 
praise or blame ; but it is pleasant to see national preju- 
dices giving way to the force of truth. The article which 
we subjoin is from the Quotidienne, a paper very English 
in many of its modes of thinking, and is from the pen of a 
well-known and able writer, MALTE-BrRUN. The occasion 
of writing the criticism was the appearance of Victor, for 
the first time, in the character of Ducis’s Hamlet—a part 
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usually played by TaLMA, and considered one of the very 
finest of his performances. 

“‘ The Hamlet of SHAKSPEARE is one of the most admi- 
rable compositions, and at the same time one of the worst 
acting plays of that original genius. The events seem to 
proceed by chance: episodes and tedious details (tedious 
according to our theatrical system,) fill an immense space 
in it. But let us read this work, without thinking of our 
rules, without looking for any of our modes of writing ; 
then what striking situations, full of the most heart-rend- 
ing and elevated tragic interest! What truth in the sen- 
timents! What profundity in the reflections! What 
richness of expression, and of the highest kind of poetry! 
Hamlet is not like Orestes, controlled by fate: his duties 
and his sentiments carry him along with a force more slow, 
but not less irresistible. Hence the necessity of those long 
developments, of those details, some of which appear mean 
in our eyes SHAKSPEARE, in the long and painful struggle 
of his Hamlet, aimed at unfolding -all the treasure con- 
tained in that soul so noble, so pure, so royal, but so little 
conformable to our idea of a tragic hero. Hamlet is, in 
SHAKSPEARE, eternally meditating or discoursing ; but all 
he says is drawn from the deepest recesses of the human 
heart; all is marked with the stamp of the soundest judg- 
ment, and breathes the most generous sentiments. Hamlet 
is not a character of any -country, of any age, of any dra- 
matic system in particular; he is the general representa- 

tative: of those human miseries, which more especially 
spring from our want of power to discover the truth of 
facts which most concerns us, and to work out our duty in 
the midst of the conflict of legitimate interests. M. Ducis 
wished to reduce this gigantic composition to the dimen- 


sions of our Greco French theatre. It is as if M. GERARD » 


should wish to convert the sublime judgment of MicHaEL 
ANGELO into a pretty cabinet picture. Being obliged to 
give his piece a more lively action, a more steady march, 
the French imitator has taken from Hamlet a part of that 
meditative character which constitutes his excellence on 
the English stage; but he has not made him by any means 
so really tragic a personage : he saw in Hamlet merely an 
unfortunate young priace, an Orestes at most, and never 
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seems even to have had a suspicion of the grand idea of 
SHAKSPEARE, who, in the creation of his Hamlet, wished 
to personify the whole human race. A character indefinite, 
but sublime, has been replaced by a personage more like 
actual life, more dramatic in effect, but petty and pitiful. 

** What has TaALMA done? He has studied SHAKSPEARE; 
he has been penetrated with the true character of Hamlet ; 
he has restored to it that of which Ducts had deprived it; 
he has expressed by his movements, by turns slow and 
energetic, by his accents, at once raournful and sweet, 
by his action highly diversified and distinctly deve- 
loped, those continued agitations and those lengthened 
musings which the French dramatic system cannot admit. 
Thence proceeds that monotony and heaviness which seve- 
ral pretended critics have been pleased to remark in the 
action of Tatma. They comprehend not those develope- 
ments which are not founded in the French text, but which 
are of the creation of the actor, inspired by the genius of 
the original author. 

‘¢ TaLMa plays SHAKSPEARE, VICTOR only plays Ducis; 
the latter cannot do otherwise, without falling into imita- 
tion, or perhaps into plagiarism. Without that fidelity in 
following Ducts, even a consummate actor must necessa- 
rily be inferior to TALMA.” 

e concluding sentences contain only a critique on the 
manner in which Victor supports the character of Ducis’s 
Hamlet. 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


The Duke of Mantua; A Tragedy, by 


There is something about the publication of this volume 
which savours strongly of unworthy artifice. The name 
of the author does not appear on the title page, but its place 
is usurped by a partially masked head of Lord Byron. 
Next to the direct assertion that it is the production of his 
lordship, we know no mode of insinuation more likely to 
induce such belief. Who the real author may _ be, we 
cannot say. But the trick will not do. It may catch some 
dozen, or so, of persons who - fond of mystery, or who 
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purchase books on the credit of a name, and there the 
thing will end. Lord Byron’s works are known by surer 
and loftier indications than his title or his portrait. He 
stamps the outpourings of his full and fervid emotions, 
with the ineffaceble and inimitable impress of his high and 
creative genius. His bold, masculine sentiments—his 
splendid and burning bursts of passion—his frequent 
touches of tenderness and simplicity—his sagacity in 
laying bare the most fearful parts of our nature—his con- 
densed vigour of expression—his originality, grandeur, and 
power, are not to be easily confounded with the feeble imi- 
tations of meaner intellects. There is no fear of mistaking 
** The Duke of Mantua” for the work of BYRON. But we 
are indignant at the disingenious attempt to juggle us into 
such a belief—we are indignant at seeing any thing like a 
mercenary spirit break through the sanonrable disguise of 
intellect—we are indignant at meeting with any thing like 
bad faith in literature. Poetry is the highest emanation 
of human power—the finest, and most beautiful creation 
of genius. [t ought never to be sullied by any discreditable 
trickery; it should never own to “‘ an itching palm ;” it 
should scorn to exchange ‘‘ the mighty space of its large 
honours, for so much trash as might be gratified thus.” 
The tragedy before us is not without its merits, though 
they are not of the highest order. It is the production of a 
cultivated mind—of one which has made poetry its study 
and its practice. There is a tone of elegance and taste 
which pervades the whole, the sentiments are all creditable 
to the writer’s character, and the expression is uniformly 
musical and correct. But there is not an atom of ori- 
ginality or genius about it. It belongs to no age, to no 
country. It is utterly undramatic. In short, excepting 
that it is broken into dialogue, and ends with assassination 
and mourning, it might as properly be styled an epic poem 
asatragedy. The story has some dramatic elements in it, 
but they are not wrought up with the requisite skill and 
power. We are slightly interested with the story in its 
progress; but after its termination, it slides.off from our 
memory. It has no deep and thrilling effect on the feelings. 
The on istempered and subdued to an artificial manner, 
whieh is fatal to dramatic composition. Every thing is 
decked out in fine writing; the simplest sentiment is at- 
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tired in the most gorgeous language. The commonest 
event cannot be told with plainness. This is the way in 
which a servant announces the approach and appearance of 
a gipsey prophetess— 

A turban girds her brow, white as the sea-foam, 

Whence, all untrammelled, her dark thin hair 

Streams fitfully upon her storm-beat front ; 

Her eye at rest, pale fire in its black orb 

Innocuous sleeps—but roused, Jove’s thunder-cloud 

Enkindles not so fiercely! Once it shot 

Full on mine eye:—in dazzling terror yet 

It haunts my brain !—(p. 91.) 


In other words—“ Sir, there’s a gipsy woman at the 
door, who wishes to see you; she has a kerchief on her 
head, her eyes are very black, and she is altogether a very 
disagreeable sort of a person.” There is likewise through- 
out the piece a never-ceasing affectation of the language 
and versification of the dramatic writers of the Elizabethan 
age: the imitation is not very happy: it is one thing to 
invent a style and another to copy it. Like many of the 
old tragedies, it is partly written in prose. We do not 
like the prose half. so much as the verse. It is full of 
uncouth, quaint, antithetical, and affected expressions. 
Among the better portions of the drama, we find the fol- 
lowing soliloquy of Zorayda, the gipsey :— 

An outcast from an outcast race—spurn’d, chid, 

From the churl’s threshold. Shunn’d, unbless’d by all ; 

Nor home, nor heritance—I live, alone, 

Without associate, tie, or fellowship 

E’en to my kin. I might from these consist 

Of other nature ; other substance might 

Enfold my spirit—other shape 

Envelope me, than wraps th’ affrighted herd 

Who stand aloof and gaze! The inanimate forms 

Nature’s unchisel’d workmanship—unsullied 

By man’s rude contact—’tis with these I hold 

Converse and high communion ; 

And from the spirit that lives in them, free 

And uncommunicable intercourse 

My soul receives. In all ei there exists 

Hh 2 
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Distinct peculiar essence, like the soul 

Our being animates; at seasons oft, 

In presence, though unseen, yet to the mind 
Internal, manifest, imparting there 

Miraculous influence. In secret, too— 

The bodily eye, from grosser matter freed— 

In shape as palpable they come, as doth 

Each outward image rise to corporal sense. 

lam not mad. The heated brain creates not 
These uncall’d phantoms: yet men say I’m crazed. 
They know not, dream not, of the mighty world 
That lives around them. Other orbs might hold us ! 


Some of the songs with which the tragedy is sprinkled 
are written in a light, easy, and sparkling manner; we will 
select two of them :— 


‘¢ Fair as the moonbeam, 
Bright as the running stream, 
parkling, yet cold. 
In Love's tiny fingers 
A shaft yet there lingers, 
And he creeps near thy bosom and smiles, lady. 
Soon his soft wings will cherish 
A flame round thine heart, 
And, ere it may perish, 
Thy peace shall depart. _ 
O listen, listen, lady gay, 
Love doth not always sue ; 
The brightest flame will oft decay, 
The fondest lover rue, lady !” 


Blanch (sings.) 


*¢ ¢ Up with the light 
My maiden bright, 
The thrush twitters on the tree; 
Each merry, merry bird to his mate doth call, 
And the bridal waits for thee ! 


‘< ¢ The sunbeams pass 
On the dew-spread grass, 
And gold gleams are in the sky; 
The morn’s balmy breeze to thy casement hies, 
And thy bridegroom is waiting for thee.’ 
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*¢ The lover spake, 
* Fair maid, awake,’ 
Yet the maiden still she slept ! 
‘ Why tarries she from me ?—thy bonny face I’ll see,’ 
And lightly to her window he leapt. 


“*-One cry he gave, 
Then still as the grave 
In dim horror he fix’d his dark eye ; 
For there _ lady bright slept her long, long changeless 
night, 
And a blood-sprinkled corpse welter’d nigh !” 

Upon the whole, this poem is worth perusal. We have 
spoken of it harshly, because of the discreditable decep- 
sion which is attempted in respect to its authorship, and 
also because we think the real author capable of better 
things, whenever he shall please to follow the impulses of 
his own feelings, and to write in a style more natural to 
himself, and more adapted to the age in which he lives. 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


“< The Haymarket, Opera,—these 
To charm the heart combine, 

Let other fancies others please, 
The THEATRES be mine.” 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





June 23.—Rosina—Cure for Heart Ache—Mrs. Smith. 

Rosina is one of the most namby-pamby pieces‘of business 
‘on the stage ; and yet the author (Mrs. Brookes) was cer- 
tainly capable of far better things as her novel ‘‘ Judia Man- 
deville’ abundantly demonstrates. Most probably she was 
bound down toa literal translation of the wishy-washyFrench 


original “‘ Les Moissoneurs” suggested by THomson’s lachry- 


mose episode, about the “‘ lovely young Lavinia” —which, in 
its turn is nothing more than a versification of the tender and 
beautiful story of Ruth. Nothing but the exquisite music of 


‘SHIELD (the most pathetic, elegant, and original of modern 


‘English Composers) has kept this piece from utter oblivion, 
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or as OxBERRY hasit in his erudite preface ‘‘ the music to 
this opera is the amber that preserves the fly.” A Miss Joun - 
STON (who made her first appearance as the Countess in 
** Figaro,” on the 19th) played Rosina, but her perform- 
ance of it shewed but little ability, either in the acting or 
the singing parts of the character. And yet she has a fine 
tall person, well formed features, expressive eye, and dis- 
tinct enunciation. Her voice, however, is imperfect. A 
few of the middle notes are sweet and mellow; but when- 
ever she strays beyond them her tones are harsh, wiry, and 
disagreeable. The air ‘‘ Whilst with Village Maids I 
stray,” was very delightfully warbled in spite of a manifest 
want of taste and some occasional wanderings from time. 
In the 2nd Act, her ambition to deck out ‘‘ Light as Thistle 
down moving’’ with a few tricksy graces, overleapt itself 
and left her powers in the lurch. The number of excel- 
lent female singers now on the stage (says a daily writer(l) 
in his critique on this lady’s performances, and with whom 
we perfectly agree,) has made the public taste impatient of 
second-rate talent. The great fault of this young lady is, 
a want of musical soul. The sweet melodies of SHIELD 
come from her as from some inanimate and insensible in- 
strument. ‘‘ Govern the ventages thus, with your fingers 
and thumb,” says Hamlet, “‘ and it will discourse most ex- 
cellent music.” So it is, in some measure, with Miss 
JOHNSON. But after all your “ governing,” she is many 
degrees below ‘‘ most excellent music.” She will get 
through the season as a sort of second to Miss Paton—sed 
longo intervallo, and then shrink back again into that great 
provincial vortex, which swallows up so many thousand 
overweening aspirants, ‘‘ great and small, little and tall.” 
Mr. Davis, whose Macheath at this theatre last season 
made an advantageous impression in his favour, appeared 
in Belville. He is a very accomplished musician, and sings 
with great taste, sweetness, and elegance. There is, 
however, a want of power in his voice. Some of the higher 
notes are a little husky, though this might, last night, have 
arisen from a temporary hoarseness. He sang ‘‘ Her 
mouth which a smile” with great purity and sweetness; and 
in the finale of the first act sustained his part very success- 





(1) The British Press. 
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fully. It has lately become so much the fashion to intro- 
duce songs not belonging to the piece in representation, 
that we do not know whether we ought to quarrel with Mr. 
Davis for his interpolation from the Irish Melodies, of 
“* Believe me if all those endearing young charms,” which 
he gave with a feeling and grace that commanded an encore. 
If Mr. Davis would fling a little more spirit into his 
acting, it would be of the greatest service in strengthening 
the impression which his gentlemanly appearance creates. 
Mr. *‘ Leoni” LEE played Captain Belville decently: Mr. 
W. West in William and Mrs. C. Jones in Phebe were ex- 
cellent. The quarrel and reconciliation scenes were inimi- 
tably well performed; and they sang the Duet, “ /’ve 
hiss’d and I’ve prattled” with great vivacity and humour. 
24.—Twelve Precisely—Heir at Law—Ibid. 
25.—Morning, Noon, and Night—Twelve Precisely—Ibid. 
26.—Spoiled Child—Hy pocrite—Poor Soldier. 
27.—John Bazzby—Mrs. Smith—Twelve Precisely. 
28.—Marriage of Figaro—Mrs. Smith. 
30.—Hypocrite—Mrs. Smith—Love Letters. 

July 1.—Rivals—Killing No Murder. 

2.—Pigeons and Crows—Love Letters—Mrs. Smith. 

3.—Seeing is Believing—W ay to keep him—Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths. 

4.—Beggar’s Opera—Mrs. Smith—Love,Law,and Physic. 

5.—Rivals—Seeing is Believing—Frightened to Death. 

7.—Seeing is Believing—SweeTHEARTS AND WIVEs, 
{ist time]—Ibid. 

Anew operatic Comedy, under the above title, was brought 
forward this evening. The author, Mr. Kenny, is a gentle- 
man of some celebrity in this kind of composition, and may 
be ranked in the better class of our living dramatists. This, 
however, is very equivocal praise, yet we have nothing bet- 
ter tospare him. Mr. K. is capable of much nobler things 
than he has hitherto written, but his ambition is content’ 
with simple profit and temporary distinction. He writes 
for living actors, not for after-times. He prefers a draft on 
the treasury of the theatre, before a draft on posterity. 
These are reasons why a clever man should construct 
amusing dramas; but better and nobler impulses are needed 
for the creation of such works as command universal ap- 
plause, and place their author among the mighty geniuses 
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of his country. Mr. Kenny has always shewn a great deal 
of tact in the contrivance of his plots, much neatness and 
porns in his dialogue, and a quick apprehension of the fol- 

ies and minor vices of the times. Some of his farces are 
excellent, and will last a few years longer, but most of 
them have faded away with the circumstances which gave 
them birth. This operais an amusing and lively produc- 
tion, and creditable to the author, for the evidence it affords 
of his stage knowledge, and his flexibility in accommodating 
his characters to the peculiar talents of the actors. The 
materials are few and simple. 

Admirat Franklin [TERRY], has ason, Charles [VinING], 
and a niece, Laura [Madame Vestris], who were be- 
trothed in early life. Charles, however, in the course of 
his travels, becomes acquainted with Eugenia [Miss 
Cuester), the daughter of an old and dear friend of his 
father, and marries her. On his return to England, he is 
afraid to disclose the truth to the dmiral, and resorts to 
stratagem. Eugenia assumes the character of a chamber- 
maid of an hotel at Southampton, where old Fran&iin is 
. residing, and by her assiduous and delicate attention to his 
infirmities, and the propriety of her behaviour, she excites 
a strong feeling in his breast in her favour. aura, in the 
meantime, falls in love with Sanford [Davis], and the 
difficulty is for the two cousins to explain their cross pas- 
sions to the 4dmiral. It is finally left to Eugenia, who, in 
a very well written and pathetic scene, works so powerfully 
on his feelings, by awakening the memory of his old friend- 
ship for her father, that he forgives the disobedience of his 
son, and receives them both into his affections. Laura is 
married to Sandford, and the piece ends happily. There is 
an underplot, in which Billy Lackaday [Liston], a stupid 
foundling boy, pays his devoirs most pertinaceously to 
Eugenia, in her disguise, and after his rejection, bestows on 
Susan [Miss Love], a real chambermaid, the honour of 
his hand. 

Mr. Kenny has managed these slight materials very cle- 
vor: In the hands of almost any other person they could 
not have been eked out beyond a two-act farce, but he, by 
the happy and skilful management of equivoque, and ap- 
propriate introduction of his songs, has contrived to fabri- 
cate a musical comedy in three acts, without the least touch 
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of tediousness. The language has no great pretensions to 
wit, but it is very neat and easy, and wholly purified from 
puns, the besetting sin of modern dramatists. There 
is nothing very comic in the situations, yet the ineffable 
stupidity of Liston has given the whole piece a highl 
comic character. The songs, however, are extremely well 
written, and infinitely above the ordinary cast of these 
things. Some of them even approach to the poetical. The 
piece was finely acted. Trrry, in the Admiral, played 
with a great degree of humour, and in some of the final 
scenes shewed more power in the pathetic than we believed 
that he possessed. Miss CHEesTeR disappointed us in the 
same way. Nothing that she has yet done has at all 
equalled her performance of this character, for variety, 
force, gay humour, and tenderness. Madame VEstTRris, in 
the earlier parts of the piece, was rather tame, but she 
more than made up for it in the closing scenes. She was 
encored ina duet with Mr. Davis, ‘‘ The offerings, love, 
we bring to thee,” and also in a song in the last act, “‘ Why 
are you wandering here?’? ViNiNG, in young Franklin, 
had a great deal to say, and little to do. In the scene with 
Laura, where he relates his marriage with Eugenia, he was 
uncommonly successful. Mr. Davis sang some of his 
songs very sweetly, but his acting is too deficient in 
spirit. The great charm of the evening, indeed the 
principal support of the piece, was the performance of 
Liston. It is impossible to criticise it. Whenever he ap- 
peared, the house was instantly flung into a convulsion of 
laughter. His sentimental airs were irresistible. The cha- 
racter is ridiculous enough, but Lisron contrives, by bis 
excessive mastery over the ludicrous, to make every thing 
he performs assume, for the time, a cast of probability. 
The other characters were fairly acted, and the piece 
was announced for repetition amidst loud and unqualified 
applause. 

8.—Twelve Precisely—Pigeons and Crows—Killing No 
Murder. 

4y.—Sweethearts and Wives—Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths—Mrs. Smith. 

10.—Ibid.—-Padlock— Vrs. Smith. 

1].—Ibid.—Seeing is Believing—Family Jars. 
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12.—Padlock—Pigeons and Crows—Mrs. Smith. 
These three pieces might well be comprised under the ap- 
pellation “‘ Zrifles Light as Aur” for indeed the very best of 
them, is but a trifle, and an unattractive trifle too. They 
consist of a series of concealed jokes, of palpable mistakes 
and borrowed incidents, which scarcely make any impres- 
sion in acting, and which leave no impression whatever to 
survive the scenes in which they severally occur: it is we 
presume to this mediocrity of the entertainments selected 
for representation, that the thinness of the house this 
evening may be attributed. Of the performers, it is fitting 
we should speak of Miss Love’s Leander in terms of com- 
mendation. Although we rarely like to see a young lady, 
whose appearance in her natural and proper character is al- 
ways pleasing, assume the habiliments of a gentleman, yet 
we must admit that she performed the part of the arch 
Leander with much buoyancy of spirit, and with a very 
creditable share of imitative manliness. She was peculiarly 
happy in the introduced song of ‘‘ Say what is more dear to 
the heart of the brave?” which she gave ina bold, firm 
style of execution, relieved by the display of occasional 
Sweetness and variety of tone. Miss Paton also intro- 
duced the very popular air of ‘‘ Home, sweet home ;’”’ she 
sang it with all her might, and poured her whole soul and 
voice into the expression of the fine natural sentiments of 
this song. Mrs. CHATTERLEY had a heavy portion of the 
evening’s entertainment allotted to her-—-we mean in point 
of quantity only, for the quality of the performance was 
most gay, sportive, and agreeable. We can never see 
Liston without making him acknowledgement for the 
many and hearty bursts of laughter which his ludicrous 
physiognomy incessantly provokes. 
14.—Sweethearts and Wives—Mrs. Smith—My Grand- 
mother. 
15.—Padlock—Exchange No Robbery—Plot and Coun- 
terplot. 
‘ 16.—Sweethearts and Wives—Twelve Precisely—Family 
ars. 
17.—Ibid.—Padlock—Mrs. Smith. 
18.—Ibid.—Twelve Precisely—Frightened to Death. 
19.—Ibid.—Seeing is Believing—Killing No Murder. 
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21.—Ibid.—Twelve Precisely—My Grandmother. 
22.—Ibid.—Family Jars. 
23.—Ibid.—Padlock—Mrs. Smith. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

July 1.—Swine Bripce—[lIst time]—Gretna Green— 
Poor Soldier. 

This pleasant little summer theatre during the recess’ 
received, what it much needed, a thorough cleansing, 
and re-decoration and purification. The columns have 
been re-gilt in burnished gold ; the upper and lower circles 
are covered with a rich scroll ornament; and the first cir- 
cle of boxes is hung with a rich green velvet and gold 
drapery, forming a canopy over the dress-boxes: ‘‘ twelve 
elegant new cut-glass chandeliers,” have also been placed 
round the circle. It was reported that a new Ionic portico 
was constructing for the front in the Strand, and which was 
to have been completed within a short period after the 
opening of the theatre. It appears, the only reason that 
this addition was not completed before the commencement 
of the season, was the difficulty of gaining the permission 
for its erection. As we see no preparations for it, we 
suppose it will remain in statu quo until next season, when 
it will do to make one of those lengthy puffs in the bills 
for which the manager is famous. 

The performances commenced with a new musical drama ; 
itis a translation from ‘‘ Le Precipice,” one of the thou- 
sand melo-dramas of Mons. PixEREcourT. It is full of 
mawkish sentiment, and, as usual, impossible situation ; 
but these always, form the basis of such productions, we 
can therefore scarcely urge them as an objection to the 
present. 

The Baron of Uckfield [T. P. Cooke) is a melancholy 
gentleman, who has been induced by the machinations of 
Seward [BAKER] to suspect an improper passion between 
his wife [Miss Carr] and her cousin Henri [BROADHURST]. 
Several innocent actions on her part are made to appear as 
proofs of illicit love, and after two acts of noisy and un- 
reasonable violence on the side ofthe Baron, and cold 
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stateliness on that of his lady, he resolves on the death of 
Henri, and the punishment of the Baroness. The mode 
of punishment is not badly contrived. The Barun orders 
his Adjutant [BARTLEY] to leave the bolt of the swing 
bridge undrawn after eight o’clock. He then dispatches 
Henri on an expedition, which will oblige him to cross the 
bridge, and thereby occasion his certain destruction. Ow- 
ing, however, to the stupid cunning of Casimir [KEELEY], 
one of the Baron’s officers, the hand of the clock is ad- 
vanced an hour beyond the true time. Seward, deceived 
by this, and confident that Henri has already perished, 
rushes to the bridge, and is precipitated into the chasm 
below. An interview (and the only one in the piece) then 
takes place between the Baron and his lady, when her 
innocence, and the wickedness of Seward, are made 
equally manifest. They fly to save the life of Henri, but 
arrive, as they imagine, too late. In the midst of some 
well-acted despair, Henri appears. A general forgiveness 
takes place, and (as Seward is dead) universal happiness 
ensues. 

The music is partly selected and partly new: the latter, 
by Reeve, is indifferently good. Amongst the former, a 
beautiful duet of Bisuop, from ‘‘ Zhe Circassian Bride,” 
was beautifully sung by BroapuursT and Miss Povey. 
Cooke played with a great degree of effect. BARTLEY 
sustained the character of a loud loquacious military fcrge- 
master with his usual discrimination and power. There 
was some attempt at novelty in the part of a blundering 


sub-officer, who is constantly endeavouring to invent some 


mode of surprising his companions ; it was not very skil- 
fully filled up, but KEELey contrived to render it enter- 
taining. In the entertainment, a Miss GRENVILLE made 
her first appearance as Patrick; her voice is powerful, but 
not sweet : she seems to have a considerable knowledge of 
music, but from this performance we cannot speak de- 
cisively in her favour. A Mr. W. CHAPMAN appeared in 
Darby; he is clever and amusing, and at periods his 
comic powers are of the highest order. Bi 
2.—Ibid.—Ibid.—Ibid. 
3.—Ibid.—Ibid.—Turnpike Gate. 
4.—Gordon the Gipsey—Bee-hive—Ibid. 
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5.—-Marriage of Figaro—Turnpike Gate. 

This opera was supported this evening by a.considerable 
degree of talent. The dialogue of the opera is of the 
most insipid nature—however, its delightful music coun- 
terbalances its numerous defects: but even the effect of its 
musical attractions is considerably impaired by the loss of 
an association with the Italian language, and by the ill- 
substituted adaptation of English words to the beautiful 
airs with which the piece abounds. The principal charm 
of the evening was Miss L. Dance in the part of Susanna; 
it was her first appearance in London, and was such a one 
as to console and compensate the public for the numerous 
failures which from time to time, are inflicted upon them. 
Miss L. Dance has a tall person, her figure is beautifully, 
formed, and she possesses a countenance extremely hand- 
some, animated, and susceptible of the most agreeable and 
varied expression. Independent of those rare and attractive 
attributes, for which Miss DANCE is indebted to nature, she 
has also to make acknowledgements for a voice of great 
compass, manifestly improved by sedulous and well-directed 
Cultivation. Its sweetness, especially in the higher tones, 
did not appear equal to its power and compass ; but this 
we think is not so much attributable to any real defect of 
her voice, as to the want of full and perfect acquaintance 
with its extent, and command over its management. It is 
to be attributed also, in no small degree, to that incom-, 
pleteness of self-possession almost inseparable from a first 
appearance. In skill, facility of execution, and the most 
accurate precision of all her cadences, consists her chief 
merit: in these points we know of no female singer on the 
stage with whom Miss DANcE may not fairly compete, A 
very felicitous display of these qualifications was given in 
her duet with Fiorello, ‘‘ 4h! deign a hind reply now,” 
and still more in that with the Countess, commencing, 
** How gently when the sun’s descending,” both of which 
were most warmly and deservedly encored. As an actress, 
Miss Dance is not without very superior claims to praise ; 
she speaks with a pleasing, easy accent, and all her move- 
ments are most graceful. Her action is perfectly just ; the 
sportive character of Susanna would, however, admit of 
somewhat more vivacity than she imparted to it. This. 
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arose from a want not of ability but of confidence; in 
short, Miss Dance needs less to learn than to practise to 

me a most accomplished actress. Her whole perform- 
ance was received with the utmost applause, and we never 
remember to have witnessed a more successful, and indeed 
deservedly successful, debit. Mrs. AusTIN played the 
Countess; she sang the several songs allotted to her with 
Superior effect, and acted in a very pleasing manner. The 
Nice and accurate correctness with which this lady sings 
makes it always a pleasure to hear her. She was peculiarly 
happy in ‘‘ Love! ever leave me.’ WrencH played the 
Count; he is a very good actor, and always respectable ; 
he seemed, however, to bustle through the scenes of this 
opera too much in the style of Corinthian Tom. The in- 
cidents of the piece in his hands appeared more character- 
istic of a dark in London than of the polished gallantry one 
wishes and expects to see in the grandee of Spain. Miss 
Kety, as Cherubino, was admirable in her archness. 
Miss Povey played under evident depression, and we re- 
gret that a request was obliged to be made to excuse her 
from playing in the afterpiece on account of indisposition. 
PEARMAN, as Figaro, sang and played with his accus- 
tomed ability and taste. BARTLEY was a very noisy 4Anto- 
nio. The opera was given out for repetition this evening 
amidst loud applause. Mr. CHAPMAN played Crack in the 
farce of “‘ The Turnpike Gate.” He imitates the blowing 
of the mail coach-horn, and the barking of a pug dog, 
tolerably well, but he assumes a familiarity with the 
audience too presumptuous to be pleasing. This obtrusive 
forwardness is the more to be regretted, as it disfigures the 
talent which he unquestionably possesses. (1) 








(1) In witnessing Mr. Wm. CHAPMAN’s very successful 
performance of Rattan, in the ‘‘ Beehive,” a friend of our’s 
in the company remarked how much this promising young 
actor owed to the liar expressiveness of his eye. His 
observation brought to our remembrance an anecdote re- 
lated of the celebrated Geornce Cooke. One of his friends 
ex ing his astonishment at the numerous successful 
points in his representation of Richard, said, that he was 
at a loss to what circumstance they were principally to be 
attributed. ‘‘ Pool,” replied Cooke, °° ’tis ali my eye!” 
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7.—Ibid.—Gordon the Gipsey. 

‘ Pertane among the Roses—Marriage of Figaro—Poor 
oldier. : 

‘ oRolend for an Oliver—Gretna Green—Turnpike 
ate. 

Miss L. Dance appeared in the first piece as Maria 
Darlington: the same gracefulness of action, and the 
Same correct conception of the part, marked her perform- 
ance as characterised her first appearance in Susanna. 
She acted with more confidence than on the first night: 
there was, however, a languor in her vivacity, as if she 
were vivacious, rather because she ought to be so, than 
because she wished to be so. Altogether, however, the 
performance of Miss Dance not only sustained but en- 
hanced her in our good opinion. Mr. RayNeR, from the 
York Theatre (whose first appearance in London atD.L.T., 
has been already noticed), played the part of Fixture; he 
evinced very considerable talent in the few scenes of the 
play which afford opportunity for its display. His mani- 
festation of jealousy, at detecting his wife in a scene with 
his master, too endearing for conjugal fidelity to sanction, 
and his contemptuous mode of flinging down his livery at 
his master’s feet, with an indignant vow of revenge, was 
in a very superior style of acting. His countenance is 
susceptible of very varied expression, but his variations of 
it sometimes borders on grimace ; he appears, however, 
to be a man of talent, and, with the correction of this 
defect, may, we think, become popular. Miss Povey 
appeared quite recovered from her late indisposition, and 
sang with her accustomed ability and taste. She was 
warmly encored in ‘‘ 4h! where are you going, sweet 
robin?” which she gave with exquisite simplicity and 
sueshoens, The attendance was numerous and fashion- 
able. 

10.—Ibid.— Love’s Dream—Gordon the Gipsey. 

11.—Free and Easy—Paul and Virginia—Gretna Green, 

12,—Marriage of Figaro—Roland for an Oliver. 
. 14.—Knight of Snowdoun—My Aunt. 

This musical drama of Morton's will be remembered 
(if remembered at all) as nothing more than a dramatic 
version of Scott's ‘* Lady of the Lake.” Some very 
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fastidious critics have most vigorously protested against all 
attempts to convert popular poems and novels into operas 
and melo-drames : now this we look upon as the height of 
absurdity. An opera or a melo-drame pretends to nothing 
beyond the amusement of an idle hour ; and what matters 
it whether that amusement is ‘‘ made,” as Mr. COLERIDGE 
has it, ‘‘ all out of the writer’s brain,” or manufactured 
from some well-known and deservedly popular production ? 
{n the present case, we have not the slighest objection to 
the ** Knight of Snowdoun’’ on account of its origin, but 
we have an infinite number of objections to it, on the score 
of its being wretchedly made up. It has all the bad quali- 
ties of the poem, redeemed by no virtues of its own; it is 
mawkish, improbable, and ill-written. The scenery last 
night was very inferior, and the general getting-up not 
particularly creditable: the music, however, is pretty 
enough. Some of BisHop’s pieces, especially the con- 
certed ones, were beautiful, and two or three happy selec- 
tions were given from Rossini. The part of Ahoderick 
Dhu was performed by Mr. Wa.tAck, his first appearance 
since his last return from America. This gentleman ob- 
tained his reputation from his cleverness as a melo-dra- 
matic actor; and it might have been as well for that repu- 
tation if he never attempted any thing of a higher charac- 
ter. His tragedy is very common, his melo-drame ex- 
cellent. We were excessively pleased with his perform- 
ance: in some of the scenes it was quite perfect. The 
combat with James [T. P, Cooke] was uncommonly fine. 
Messrs. BLANCHARD and BRADLEY, the champions of the 
Coburg, could not have done better, and that is saying a 
great deal. Perhaps Mr. WALLACK is a little too violent 
im his gesticulations. This may be a remnant of his trans- 
atlantic habits, and will probably wear off in a short time. 
Miss L. Dance, as Ellen, played with much elegance, 
and sang with considerable taste. The strength of this 
lady’s acting is clearly in light comedy; she sang, ‘‘ Oh / 
never, never this heart shall feel,” by Rossini,) with great 
feeling and effect. Miss Povey, as Isabel, delighted, as 
she always does, the audience by her delightful warblings. 
Of Mrs. Austin we are sorry that we cannot speak in very 
eulogistic terms. There is a great want of science and 
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vice in ber singing, and of gentility in her acting.’ Cooke 
vas clever in the Knight of Snowdoun, and Mr. W. Cuap- 
4AN amusing in Macloon. The rest were tolerable. We 
‘eel obliged to condemn the chorusses as singularly imper- 
fect. The farce of ‘‘ My dunt” followed. WALLACK, as 
Dashaill, shewed great aptitude for lively comedy. His 
manner is more genteel than it used to be, and the drunken 
Scene was inimitable. CHAPMAN, in Rattle, was vivacious 
enough, but this actor has un uncommon propensity to 
take freedom with his audience; it is a provincial trick, 
and his friends had better suggest the propriety of his get- 
ting rid of it. The house was crowded to suffocation. 
15.—Ibid.—Ibid. 

16.—Ibid.—Turhpike Gate. 

17.—Three and the Deuce—Love’s Dream—Love among 
the Roses. 

WaL ack played the 7’hree Singles with a degree of 
spirit and effect never before surpassed, with scarcely the 
exception of Mr. ELuiston’s more celebrated performance. 
Mr. W.’s personation was indeed admirable, and received 
the enthusiastic approbation of a crowded house. 

18.—Knight of Snowdoun—My Aunt. 

19.—Miller’s Maid—Three and Deuce—Rival Soldiers. 

21.—Knight of Snowdoun—Roland for an Oliver. 





ROYAL VAUXHALL GARDENS. 





On Saturday evening, July 12, the juvenile fété drew 
together, it is calculated, near 9000 visitors, and we can 
truly say, that the preparations made for their reception 
were of the best description. From the numerous atiend- 
ances with which each of these fétés have been honoured, 
we are somewhat surprised the proprietors do not present 
them twice in the season instead of once; we think, by so 
doing, many would be gratified, who, perhaps, from un- 
toward circumstances, were unable to attend the first even- 
ing. We have seldom witnessed a scene which gave us so 
much pleasure, and that pleasure was materially produced 
by looking around us and viewing the multitude of young 
and joyous faces that were anxiously turned towards the 
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brilliant and varied scene. No doubt many of the youm 
ones beheld the representation of those fairy castles, halls 
and bowers, which had been described to thei only in olc 
romances. We observed many persons of high distinction 
amongst the throng of visitors, and the company altogether 
was most select. 

A grand coronation gala was given on the 21st, when, 
as usual, extra amusements and exhibitions were added to 
those ahich are already so popular. The gardens were 
attended by all the rank and fashion of the metropolis. 
As a list of the amusements, as they are now nightly ex- 
hibited, may be hereafter worth referring to, the following 
is a correct one :— 

1. The grand Ballet of Curip and PsyCHueE. 

2. The Fantoccini. 

3. Harlequin in the Shades. 

4. Irruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

5. The exhibitions of the French Theatre. 

6. The Slack Rope, by Mr. BLACKMORE. 

7. The Cosmoramas of the North Pole, Paris, Rotter- 
dam, Bombardment of Algiers, &c. 

8. The Entertainments of the Orchestra. 

9. The display of the Pyrotechnic Art, alternately, by 
Chev. Soutusy, Sig. MortraM, and Mad. HENGLER. 

10. The grand Ascent on the Tight-rope to the altitude 
of 100 feet, in the midst of the fire-works, by the young 
American. 

ll. The Illuminated Fountain. 

12. Hydraulics, by Mr. Morris. 

The above varied round of amusements deserve the most 
liberal patronage ; and it gives us sincere pleasure to learn, 
that, although the weather has been somewhat unfavourable 
of late, yet the proprietors have every prospect of finding, 
at the close of the season, that their harvest will be a golden 
one. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
Woo.wicuH.—It is not often that the performances of 
this stage are of a description to merit any particular criti- 
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cal notice; but, on the occasion of Mr, E. Crook’s open- 
ing of the theatre for three nights, and his subsequent com- 
bination of talent for a single performance, it may wor- 
thily call for the notice of extraordinary approbation. Mr. 
KEAN, on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, played his 
favourite characters of Richard Iif. Sir Giles Overreach, 
and Othello. ' It may be fairly stated that his abilities, not- 
withstanding their limited sphere, have seldom been more ' 
enthusiastically exerted, or, if we make the same physical 
allowance, more enthusiastically applauded. To say this — 
is to say every thing. We felt too a sincere pleasure in . 
witnessing Mr. SERLE in Jago. Our remarks may be su- 
perseded, by the idea, that he received ample encomia 
from the great tragedian of the age, whose warm commen- . 
dations of his performance were expressed to himself and 
to others. The unparalleled circumstance, to an extra- 
metropolitan audience, of Messrs.. KEAN and YounNG’s 
joint appearance, took place on Tuesday, in the play of 
“ Venice Preserved.” It was for the benefit of Mr. E. 
Crook, of the Theatrical Reading Rooms,—an establish- 
ment, of which every lover of the drama will gratefully 
acknowledge the convenience and enjoyments.(1) The 





(1) This gentleman, it appears, from a prospectus lately 
put into our hands, has endeavoured to combine the ad- 
vantages and utility of a news-room of the first respec- 
tability, with every facility of intercourse and communi- . 
cation that may be desirable; and it appears, from a list * 
of his subscribers which he has published, that he is sup- | 
ported by very eminent men in the theatrical profession. — 

We extract the following from the prospectus issued by _ 
the proprietor, from which, our readers will perceive, ' 
he is well calculated for the office he has undertaken, and 
entitled to support. ; 4 

‘* The rising character of the theatrical profession, espe- | 
cially as relating to provincial actors, has for some time ‘ 
required a corresponding respectability in the method of 
communication between managers and performers, in which 
so much candour and information are requisite, to prevent 
disappointment in engagements, where the parties are not 
reciprocally known. Some reputable and avowed centre 
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cting of these eminent tragedians in the above play is so 
familiar to London spectators as to render comment al- 
most superfluous. We cannot, however, forbear remark- 
ing, how much of the peculiar expression of gesture and 
countenance, which has rendered Mr. KEAN a model to the 
first poet of the day, in delineating some of his most strik- 
ing characters, is necessarily lost upon those who have 
seen him only on the London boards, owing to the mag- 





of theatrical information has long been a desideratum ; 
which, not excluding from its benefits merit, however 
humble, might afford at the same time a genteel resort for 
the more popular members of the stage. 

*¢ This cannot be a trivial object, especially to the female 
talent of the country, whose habits, of course, render 
much useful intelligence unattainable through the channels 
by which it must at present be sought. The legitimate 
interests of the stage must be most intimately connected 
with a plan, the object of which is, to ensure that gradual 
progression of ability, from a respectable entrance to the 
profession, to its final honours, by making individual 
talent appreciated, and this without the necessity of long 
and expensive journies. Newspaper criticism, although 
far from being considered universally correct, might, by 
being forwarded, tend in some degree to this desirable 
object. 

With these views, Mr. Eowarp Crook, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, has opened an office for the settling 
of engagements, asa place of meeting for general intro- 
duction and conversation, for the deposit of newspapers 
and play-bills, and for the display of such advertisements 
as the subscribers may desire. 

It is also proposed to furnish managers with every article 
used in theatres, music, MSS. printed books, dresses, 
scenery, tricks, &c. &c. This establishment will afford 
an opportunity to managers for the disposal and taking of 
theatres, circuits, wardrobes, &c.; in short, it will em- 
brace every object of agency which can tend to the interest 
or accommodation of the profession.” 

No. 11, Bridges Street, Covent Garden, 
Nearly facing the box-door of Drury Lane Theatre. 
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nitude of the building. We were particularly struck with 
this idea in witnessing his performance at. Woolwich. He 
infused into the part of Jafier(a part, which, but for the 
redeeming excellencies of its representation, is the most 
insipid and tedious in the drama) all the soul of beauty and 
of feeling. His bye-play was inimitable throughout, and 
his throwing down the dagger had the effect of electrifying 
the audience. Youna’s Pierre was, as usual, his mas- 
ter-piece of acting. Between the tragedy and the after- 
Piece, Mr. SHerwin sung the comic ballad of ‘‘ Young 
Ben,” in a style of genuine humour, which drew down a 
rapturous encore. The same gentleman, likewise, sus- 
tained the part of Andrew, in the farce of ‘‘ Love, Law, 
and Physic,” in a manner that evinced him the legitimate 
successor of EMERY ; and proved that the loss occasioned 
to the lovers of the drama, by the death of that distin- 
guished performer, though great, is not irreparable. We 
could have wished the writer of some most illiberal re- 
marks upon Mr. SHERWIN, in an evening paper, which, 
as we have no desire to draw up from its merited ob- 
scurity, we forbear to name, had witnessed his perform- 
ance of Andrew, he would surely have repressed his im- 
potent malignity, for shame, though not for conscience 
sake. Mr, YaRpLey, of Drury Lane, whose talents as & 
bass singer are well known, executed the songs of the 
** Wolf,” and “ On by the spur of valour,” with admirable 
effect: he was equipped in a suit of armour, supplied by 
the Woolwich wardrobe, and truly terrific did he look in 
his panoply. Mr. KERLey’s Lusin Log afforded us a plea- 
sure, we could not have anticipated, after seeing Lis- 
TON in the same character; it was eminently successful, 
and his allusion to his own picture, taken as a Cupid in a 
naked posture, was irresistibly ludicrous. The house, as 
might be expected, was a bumper, and the- performance 
vehemently applauded. Mr. E. Crook, from the circum- 
stance of his theatrical engagements in London, had but one 
opportunity of presenting himself before his friends as 7% 
in ‘Intrigue; he was warmly greeted, and deservedly 
applauded. 
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TOWN TALK, No. X. 


EE cata 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane——A general meeting of the 
proprietors of this theatre was held on Saturday in the 
saloon in the theatre, for the purpose of electing an auditor, 
six new members of the general committee, and the sub- 
‘committee for tle ensuing year ; and also for the purpose of 
receiying the report of the sub-committee on the state of the 
accounts of the theatre. 

Mr. Catcrart having been called to the chair, Mr. 
‘Duwn, who had acted as secretary since the death of Mr. 
‘Warp, proceeded to read the following report :— 

** The committee have again the satisfaction of meeting 
the general assembly with a report upon the affairs of the 
company, which they hope will afford a proof that the in- 
terests of the concern have not suffered from having been 
entrusted to their direction. 

** The committee submit this report as a summary of the 
arrangements and settlement of the concerns of the com- 
pany, which have taken place since the last general assem- 

ly. The report will be confirmed by the production of 
the accounts, which have been regularly audited by Mr. 
Oakey. They have, first, the satisfaction to state, that 
the rent due from the lessee of the theatre has been re- 
gularly paid ; and they cannot omit to notice the great im- 
rovement in the property of the proprietors, in the alte- 
rations of the theatre, effected by Mr. Ex.iston with so 
much liberality and taste, during the vacation of last year, 
upon which a very considerable sum has been expended, 
exceeding by many thousand pounds the amount stipulated 
Ther: committee to be laid out in the lease granted to him. 
ey deem it necessary also to observe, that, by the sup- 
plies of new stock, the lessee has not only maintained the 
value of the wardrobes, scenery, &c. equal to the esti- 
mate when delivered into his hands, but considerably in- 
creased it. 
‘* The sub-committee have now the satisfaction to state, 
that the claims discovered to be due to the various creditors 
in 1819, amounting to 92,000/., have, by the arrange- 
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ments, and a regular appropriation of the funds, been re- 
duced to 29,6147. 5s. The final instalment on the loan 
subscribed to effect the reduction of the debt upon the 
theatre, has been made, with interest, in conformity with 
the engagement entered into the year 1819, to return it in 
four years from the period of the advance; and the come 
mittee entertain no doubt of meeting the payment to the 
bond-holders, with interest, by regular instalments, ac- 
cording to their respective dates, from the commencement 
of the next season, agreeably to the calculation originally . 
made, although they have had to contend with some little 
difficulties which stood in the way of an adjustment of a 
Claim not contemplated to be due from the proprietors. 
This, together with other minor claims, amounting in all 
to 1100/., forms an increase upon the last statement, and 
Consequently lessens the balance at the banker’s in that 
amount. 

“* The death of Mr. Warp having occasioned a vacancy 
in the office of secretary, the sub-committee have nomi- 
nated Mr. Dunv to fill the situation, which they trust will 
meet with the confirmation of the general committee. 

“* In closing this report, the sub-committee have only to 
request the attention of the general committee to the annual 
statement of accounts, preparatory to its being laid before 
the assembly, and which statement is now reduced to a 
very brief abstract, viz. at the last general assembly, in 
June, 1822, the debt of the theatre was 33,9652. The 
payment of the final instalment on the loan and other 
creditors, which have taken place since that period, leaves 
the present incumbrance upon the concern at 29,6142, and. 
there is an available balance in hand of 2640/. towards the 
reduction of the bond-holders’ claim, amounting to 24,4164., 
and by adding 3918/. due to claimants undiscovered upon 
the late theatre, and 1280/. to unclaimed dividends, it 
makes a total of 29,614/. as before stated. 

“©The committee think it right to add, that the new 
renters’ annuity of one shilling and threepence per night 
will commence with the ensuing season, forming ar annual 
amount of 3750/.; and the residye of the surplus rent, 
calculated at 4250/. will be appropriated to the payment of. 
the bond-holders during the next six ycars.” 
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Mr. Caccraft, in addressing the proprietors at the con- 
clusion of this report, the reading of which elicited general 
expressions of applause, observed, that the report was so 
full and explicit in itself, that he was not aware any thing 
had been left for him to say ; nevertheless, if there was any 
gentleman, who, on hearing the report read, wished to 
make any remark, or was desirous of asking any question, 
he should be most happy in doing all in his power to afford 
any information which might be desired. It seemed, un- 
doubtedly, that the scheme in which they had embarked 
had worked to the utmost, and that their expectations had 
been realised to the full extent of the hopes held out to the 
proprietors. So far they had got. They might say that 
the first stage of their journey was completed, and having 
gone so far, it was fairly to be anticipated that the rest ot 
their journey would be effected with equal facility. It 
would be recollected that four years was the period within 
which it was stipulated the loan raised to set the theatre 
in motion was to be paid off. That loan might fairly be 
ascribed to the liberal patronage of his Majesty, who, in 
ordering his own name to be set down for a thousand 
pounds, gave a fashion to the project, which soon enabled 
them to obtain the sum they wanted. It had now been 
nearly repaid, and the sum which remained to pay was 
ready whenever persons entitled to receive it thought pro- 
per to make their application. (Applause.) The next pro- 
ceeding to which he had to refer, was their engagement 
with the lessee of the theatre, and in speaking of this, it 
was impossible to withhold his warm commendation from 
Mr. Etuiston, for the great punctuality which had been 
observed in the discharge of the contract into which he had 
entered ; for not only had he paid the rental stipulated to 
the last farthing, but he had actually trebled the sum 
which he had undertaken to lay out in the improvement 
and embellishment of the house ; the sum agreed to having 
been but 6000/., when he had spent upwards of 18,000/. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He was very happy to say too, that, 
notwithstanding this liberality on the part of Mr. Exuis- 
TON, from the manner in which the public had supported 
him, he was in the end a gainer by his spirited exertions. 
It would be recollected, that at the close of the last season 
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he had stated that it was Mr. EListon’s intention to beaue 
tify and contract the theatre, as well as to add to the 
strength of his company. What he had then promised had 
been entirely fulfilled ; the company had been strengthened, 
and the house had been contracted and beautified in a mane 
ner to excite unqualified admiration (hear); and really, 
when he was speaking of the alterations in the theatre, he 
could not omit to notice the gentleman under whose plans 
and designs the whole had been executed ; he alluded to 
Mr. BEAZLy, a gentleman of the utmost taste and.critical 
knowledge in his profession, and one whose despatch in 
the execution of his work had never been paralleled. In 
proof of this, it was only necessary to state, that the whole 
of the alterations before the curtain, which all had seen, 
and a great deal behind, which was not visible to the 
audience, had been completed in the short space of sixty 
days. To Mr. Brazty, and Mr. Peto, the builder, the 
credit of this extraordinary undertaking was alone due, 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Beazty de- 
served the greatest encouragement in his line. The report 
also stated, that, in consequence of Mr. Warp’s death, 
the committee had appointed Mr. Dunn as his successor, 
by which arrangement there would be a small saving of 50/. 
this selection the committee had acted most judiciously. 
The next claim to be reduced was that of the bond-holders, 
to the amount of 24,416/., which, with sums due to claim- 
ants undiscovered, upon the late theatre, and unclaimed 
dividends to the amount of 1280/., made the total debt to 
be liquidated 29,6142. In six years he calculated the whole 
of this incumbrance would be cleared off, and then the pro- 
prietors would be enabled to divide the surplus dividends, 
after paying the ground-rent and other charges incurred 
in the management, among themselves. This was a state 
of things to which he confidently looked forward, and on 
which the great punctuality of Mr. ELuisTon entitled them 
to rely. It might be remarked also, that, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Extiston, the value of their property 
was hourly increasing. . 

The report was then unanimously confirmed by the 
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were re-elected, including L. Evetyn, Esq. M, P. who 
had been substituted in the room of Mr. Vaux, deceased. 
Mr. Oak.ey was also re-elected as auditor, and in return- 
ing thanks he bore strong testimony to the merits of Mr. 
Dunn, the new secretary. 

Mr. WaTHEN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Extis- 
TON, for his liberal conduct in the management of the 
theatre. which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. S. Reap suggested the propriety of paying the law 
expenses incurred in placing the theatre in its present 
situation, and which had been paid by the committee out 
of their own pockets before the bond-holders ; but his ino- 
sion was considered premature, and was withdrawn. 

Mr. GeorcGE Rosins then proposed the thanks of the 
meeting to the chairman, which was carried nem. con. and 
the assembly broke up. 

Great satisfaction was manifested at the flourishing state 
of the theatre, and the committee were saluted with the 
grateful acknowledgments of all present. 

Among other persons present, we noticed the Marquis of 
Hexrtrorp, Mr. DovuGias Kinnairp, Sir G. Browne, 
Sir E. Coprincton, the Hon. G. Lams, E. Extrer, Esq. 
M.P. &c. 

Rossini’s “‘ Mahomet.” —(Eztract of a letter from Ve- 
nice, April 10, 1823.)—Signor Rossini has surprised his 
friends by the most striking failure that a composer ever 
experienced. I shall not here undertake to give a full his- 
tory of this great event, in the details of which we find, 
diplomacy in music, insurrection in the pit, intrigue be- 
hind the scenes, tumult, scandal, and pamphlets, in fine, 
every thing that marks great agitation among the people. 
You must rest satisfied with a slight, impartial sketch. If 
my report is not very circumstantial, it is at least true, 
and that is a quality of some value as times go. Let us try 
to discover the source whence this most dismal of all oc- 
currences has sprung. Rossini had made an engagement 
with the King’s Theatre in London; but he annulled it in 
right of that. power which all monarchs and great men pos- 
sess, of adhering to their promises as far as suits their 
convenience or fancy, and entered into a contract with the 
Fenice (Phoenix) theatre in this city. Six thousand francs 
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were insured to Rossini, and four thousand to Madame 
Ressint CoLBRAN, upon condition that he should bring 
out two operas during the Carnival, one old and one new, 
and Madame was to perform in both. All Venice waited 
for these operas with that patriotic fervour which a great 
people feel for great things. ‘‘ Zelmira,” performed at 
Vienna, had long been promised; the direction of the 
Fenice was already occupied in rehearsing it, when the 
rival theatre of St. Benedetto announced the representation 
of the same piece... The two theatres immediately disputed 
the right to this.opera: our Austrian protectors interfered. 
A long tempest ensued, at the close of which it was de- 
creed that J! Benedetto had the legitimate right to “‘ Zel- 
mira;’’ and it was represented at this theatre, to the great 
detriment of the Fenice, which had reckoned upon it, and 
found all its hopes frustrated. Rossini heard the com- 
plaints of the disappointed managers. To remedy an evil, 
which it appeared impossible not to impute, in some de- 
gree, to him, he proposed the representation of his ‘‘ Ma- 
homet,” condemned at Rome, but of which he promised 
to re-compose the whole second act. This promise given, 
he departed for Verona, remained there a considerable 
time, occupied himself about nothing, and did not re- 
write a note of the second act. The managers recalled, 
and reproved him. The public took a part in the business, 
and a report was spread that Madame CoLBrRAN had lost 
her voice. The rehearsals became scenes of discord. One 
day GALLI, the celebrated bass singer, fatigued, retired in 
the midst of the first act. Rossini broke up the meeting, 
and withdrew. The managers appealed to the Austrian 
bayonets, and Rossini was placed undef arrest. Under all 
these terrible auspices the fatal day approached. An irri- 
tated public filled the theatre at an early hour; from all 
sides resounded a cry, that the managers had re-produced 
an old, condemned opera, and that Rossini was at least a 
blockhead, and very culpable in not fulfilling his engage- 
ments, The overture was hissed, the first scene hooted ; 
the second was drowned by the impromptu accompaniments 
of the pit: silence was only obtained when the clamorous 
became tired. But when it was discovered that Rossini 
had only altered one sas trio, and had simply intro- 
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duced some shreds of his other work, a clatter was re- 
commenced, of which no real tempest can meng | any 
idea. The singers could scarcely be heard, who all, by 
their out-of-tune notes, manifested their fear, or their 
humiliation. Ga. and Madame Cousran drank the bit- 
ter cup to its lees. A poor English tenor, * * * * * *, 
partook of these attentions, and drew upon himself hisses 
and outrages. To be brief, from seven in the evening 
until three the next morning this tempestuous scene lasted ; 
and the eight hours of musical war have left the Venetians 
in a terrible rage against their idol Rossini: they will have 
no more of his music, and go every night to hiss it. The 
management loses by it 7000 francs, Madame CoLBrRAN 
her reputation, and Rossini a little of his glory. 1 expect 
him: to recover himself by his ‘‘ Semiramis;” if he is not 
established by that, farewell to his hopes, his fortune, and 
his triumphs ! 

A grand rowing match took place on the 10th of June for 
the Othello Prize Wherry, given by Mr. Kean, of Drury 
Lane Theatre, (in commemoration of its being the anni- 
versary of GARKICk’s last public appearance, in the year 
1776,) for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, which was 
rowed for by seven pair of oars; and, after a very spirited 
contest, was won by CuHaRLEs MAYNARD of ‘Launbeth, 
and JoHN GoaTLEy of Hungerford. The day was most 
favourable for this elegant diversion, and the river was 
crowded with rank and fashion, and a numerous party of 
theatricals, among whom we observed Mr. KEAN in an 
eight-oared boat, and likewise Mrs. Kean, with several 

er ladies. 

CuarLes Matuews, immediately after landing at 
Liverpool, was arrested in his progress towards the South. 
His numerous friends in that great trading district insisted 
upon his performing his most popular entertainments for 
three nights before they would permit him to be released ; 

_ and it is an additional proof of the good taste of the people 
of Manchester, that they laid a similar embargo on the 
welcome wanderer. 

INCLEDON, the veteran national singer, for the first time 
since his late severe and regretted indisposition, im 
his seat at the Catch and Glee Club, at the Golden-Cross 
Inn, on Tuesday evening, July 8, and cordial and sincere 
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was the welcome he received. The concert-room was 
crowded on the occasion: many fashionable visitors were 
present.—Southampton Paper. 


Prologue spoken by Master JAMES Farqunar, before the 
Performance of the Tragedy of “The Earl of Warwick,” 
by the young Gentlemen at Dr. GLENNIE’8, Dulwich 
Grove, Surrey, on Tuesday, June 18, the Anniversary of 
the Battle of Waterloo. 


This night the tragic muse with mournful tale, 
Comes England’s long-past sorrows to bewail ; 
To bid you pity Warwick’s luckless fate, 
Who falls the victim of vindictive hate ; 
To oo o’er MARG’RET’s complicated woes, 
Sti proudly rising greater than her foes ; 
Ta bid you scorn the artful SurFoLk’s wiles, 
Who gen’rous Epwarp into guilt beguiles ; 
To teach you PemBRoKeE’s friendship to admire, 
And bid you emulate his ardent fire. 
Though now no more by civil discord torn, 
Shall England o’er their sorrows cease to mourn, 
When her brave sons’ in civil warfare met, 
Saw the day-god o’er fields of slaughter set, 
Where son ’gainst sire, and sire ‘gainst son arose, 
Where dearest friends became the direst foes ? 
No! Britain o’er their mem’ry still shall weep 
Till her tall cliffs lie buried in the deep, 
«¢ When vanquish'd Gaul lay bléeding on the plain, 
And ev’ry fibre thrill’d with mortal pain, 
The generous Britons sought to soothe their grief, 
And to their wounds applied a kind relief ; 
To Brussels led the drooping, fainting crew, 
And gain’d more glory than at Waterloo.” 
Like Britons then with patience hear our cause, 
And grant us all we ask—your kind applause. 

W. Henry LANCE. 


®,* The lines between inverted commas were omitted, 


New Readings of Burns’ Poetry.—We were lately fa- 
voured with the perusal of a Perth play-bill, in which Tam 
O'Shanter, dramatized, is —— for performance as 
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the after-piece. A ludicrous mistake has occurred, how- . 
ever, in the classification of the Dramatis Persona. The 
sapient playwright, it would appear, in reading the lines 


“ Tam had got planted unco richt, 
Fast by an ingle bleezin’ finely, 
Wi’ reaman’ swats that drank divinely,” 


very naturally conceiving ream an’ swats, from the delec- 
table style of their carousing, to be a brace of Zam’s pot 
companions, actually introduced them as such, and we find 
in the bill that the characters of “Ream” and ‘‘ Swats’’ 
are to be personated by two of the performers! 

This reminds us of an anecdote, connected with the same 
subject, which had its origin nearer home. Some time ago, 
we chanced to be in the shop of an elderly bookseller, 
when the conversation turned upon the identity of the cha- 
racters introduced by Burns in his Zam O'Shanter. The 
bibliopole who had spent the early part of his life in this 
neighhourhood, assured us that, ‘‘ exceptin’ Kerr, he kent 
every body to leuk at that was mentioned, frae Tam himsel’ 
doun to his mare Maggie.” This heing the first time we 
had ever heard Mr. Kerr’s cognomen alluded to, in con- 
nexion with Zam O'Shanter we expressed considerable 
surprise, and stated that he undoubtedly must have made a 
mistake in the name. ‘It may be sae, but its a point 
easily sattled,” said he, raring down a copy of BuRNs from 
the shelf. With “ spectacles on nose,” he turned up the 
poem in question. ‘‘ Ay, ay,” said he, in an exulting tone, 
**T thocht I was na that far wrang— 


<< Care mad to see a man sae happy, 
E’en drowned himsel’ amang the happy.” 


Now, I kent twa or three o’the Kerr’s that leev't in the 


town-head, but I never could fin’ out whilk o’ them Burns 
had in his eye when he wrote the poem.” 


END OF VOL. IV. 











